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30,000-acre Bavarian national 
park opened to public 



i m 

A national park covering 30,000 acres 
was opened in the Bavarian Forest 
on 6 October. It stretches for about twenty 
kilometres (twelwe miles) to the Czech 
border. 

Two of the highest mountains in the 
Bayerischer Wald are now part of the 
park. They are Grosse Rachel (Great 
Rachel) which is nearly 4,400 feet high 
and Lusen, which is about 4,150 feet 
high. 

Further attractions in the landscape of 
(his nature reserve are tire Rachelsee Lake 
and several streams and high moorlands. 

These are attractions which in the past 
have been virtually unknown to holiday* 
makers from the towns. The Bavarian 
Forest, despite its great extent and 
variety of pleasant scenery has not been a 
top holiday attraction. 

This will all change now, it is hoped. 
Reserves stocked with rare animals will 
entice holidaymakers. When the park was 
opened recently lynx and aurochs were 
already in evidence. They were given their 
new home shortly before the park was 
opened. 

The idea of opening a national park in 
tiiis beautiful stretch of Bavaria came, 
needless to say, from that tireless cam- 
paigner for helping animals, Professor 


Bernhard Grzimek, the director of Frank- 
furt Zoo and the Bonn government's 
delegate for nature preservation. 

Bavaria showed great resistance to the 
idea at first, it was feared that Professor. 
Grzimek was going to stock the Forest 
with lions and other dangerous African 
animals! Since then the thought has hit 
tiiat a national park will attract many 
visitors, boost tourism and be good for 
business. Now everyone is. for the 
scheme! 

African animals will not be part of the 
forest livestock, simply because the cli^ 
mate is unsuitable. For almost six months 
of the year the park is under snow and in 
some of the higher areas the blanket Is 
ten feet deep. 

The unfavourable climate and . tiie 
distance from built-up areas is presum- 
ably the reason that so far little holiday 
traffic has visited the Rachel and Lusen 
mountains. Some forests in this area have 
retained their primaeval character as if no 
man had ever set foot there. ■ 

Without (lie need to move them in, 
there were already several species living in 
tills area that are scarcely known else- 
where in Germany. They include screech- 
owl, black stork, falcon, various rare 
species of woodpecker, otter, marten and 
badger. 

Among the animals that are likely to be 
‘rehabilitated 1 in the Bavarian Forest 
nature preserve are the lynx and aurochs 
which have already arrived, elk, species of 
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Nixon at UN: Superpowers 
must safeguard world peace 


wild-cat, owls, marmot, and maybe even 
wolves and chamois. 

The opening of the park was by the 
Bavarian Minister of Agriculture. But 
although the park is opened there are still 
far greater things in the planning stage 
than havo actually been realised already. 

The plans are quite impressive and 
Include coach and sleigh roads, playing 
and relaxing areas, railings at which 
animals can be fed, a giant information 
centre on the park and wild life in 
general, a hostel at which school parties 
can stay for several days to do practical 
work on biology and much more. 

It will take several years before all the 
plans can be put into practice. 

Eckart Spoo 


(Frankfurter Uumlselmu, 8 October 1970) 



T hose who help the animal kingdoi 
are doing much to help hum' 
beings, as well,” Professor Grzimek, il t 
famous naturalist wrote. The fund Hlitfi 
die bedroll te Tlerwelt (Aid for the te 
cncd world of animals) wUI recta 
proceeds from a new record. 1 

Stars from all over the world wOlh 
singing on behalf of Professor Gizimd 
and his animals. From each record ted 
two Marks will go to the fund. 

The record will celebrate the hund 


edition of Professor Grzimek's an 


broadcasts. The programmes which hn 
been broadcast tor fourtocn years uv 
hove a 78 to cigliy per cent vtewhg 
figure. 

(l-'rnnkfurter Ituiulacliau, 3 October 19U 


franffurterjdlflcmeine 

ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND 

One of the world's top ten 


Zeitung flir Deutschland* (‘Newspaper for Germany') is a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemelne's underlying 
purpose end, more literally. Its circulation - which covers.West Berlin 
and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition to 140 editors and 
correspondents of Its own, the papdr Has 450 'slririgers' reporting from 
all over Germany and around the world. 300,000 .jcqpl.es are p.rlnted 
dally, of which 220,000 go to subscribers. 20,000 are distributed 


abroad, and the balance is sold on newsstands. Every issue is read by 
at least four or five persons. Frankfurter Allgemcine Zeitung is the 
paper of the businessman and the politician, and Indeed of everyone 
who matters in the Federal Republic. 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frankfurter 
Aligemeine is a must. In q country of many famous newspapers its author- 
ity, scope, and influence can be matched only at an International level. 


I s the low in US-Soviet relations over 
now that President Nixon and Foreign 
Minister Gromyko have held talks in 
Wsshlngton and the President has challen- 
ged the Soviet Union to enter into peaceful 
wn petition In a speech to the United 
Unions’ General Assembly? 

This is wiiat diplomats from all over the 
mid must be wondering after the 
iwersary session of the UN General 
Assembly. 

A mammoth session It was, too. Elglity- 
fc heads of state, heads of government, 
ktiga ministers and special envoys 
fended, each with his own suggestions as 
Ii the UN's future activities. It was an 
■preulve session but little was achieved in 
ieway of practical results. 

The most important event was President 
toon's address to the world organisation. 
* Iflxon colled on the Soviet Union to 
kip bring about a relaxation of tension 
by means of serious measures and not 
wely by r superficial improvement of 
apolitical climate. 

He left tho Assembly In no doubt that 
to differences of opinion between the 
Nrpowors are basic and admlttod tiiat 
both pursued power politics. The main 
problem, Mr Nixon said, Is that of 
toposing discipline on power on both 
tides so as to make competition peaceful. 
As Premier of the Soviet Union Mr 
JjJNBfewtfrt really to have attended the 
UN anniversary session too but he stayed 
m y on the grounds that the UN was not 
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world they are, he suggested, responsible 
for maintaining world peace. 

Without him having said so in as many 
words the United Nations, the main aim 
of which is to keep the peace, is relegated 
to a minor rote. On this tlie two 
superpowers are agreed. 

Otherwise they appeared to have little 
in common at the anniversary session of 
the General Assembly. Mr Gromyko 
reiterated the accusation that the United 
States lends support to Israel's policy of 
aggression and was ironic about President 
Nixon’s peace proposals for Indo-China. 

In private talks the Soviet Foreign 
Minister evidently has a smoother and 
politer turn of phrase, though. In New 
York he conferred with Secretary of 
State Rogers and later, in Washington, 
with President Nlxlon and the subsequent 
official American commentary was that 
the talks had been "useful.” 

This would seem to mean that the two 
sides at least heard one another politely 
out and that there may at least be a 
possibility of establishing hotter relations, 
indications of wjilch are both promising 
and unpromising. 

The Salt talks are to be resumed but 
the fate of the two US Generals stationed 
in Turkey whose plane strayed into 
Soviet airspace and are still ui Soviet 
custody seems still to represent a bone of 
contention. 

Desplto tills incident America lias de- 
clared that the Soviet Union appears to 
be seriously interested In a relaxation of 
tension. Diplomats at the UN reckon that 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
would Uke to put a damper on their 
propaganda warfare. 

Continuation of the Salt talks Is far 
more important, though. Strategic amis 
limitation Is obviously a common inter- 
est. Both have the power to wipe out the 
other but would prefer not to make use 
of this potential. 

Despite the tough exchanges on the 
Middle East the superpowers, Britain and 
France will do their utmost to reactivate 
indirect Arab-Israeli talks. 

On West Berlin Western diplomats 
declared themselves to be cautiously 
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Opposition briefing 


Chancellor Willy Brandt and Foreign Minister Walter Scheel (on the Chancellor's left) 
discussing with Rainer Barzel and Richard StUcklen, Opposition leaders, the tenor of the 
talks currently under way In Warsaw and developments at the Four-Power meetings on 
the Berlin question. (Photo: dps) 

optimistic following Andrei Gromyko's 

statement that the Berlin talks are to be v<llUC Oil U1C 1/000. ' 
continued. They will, British Premier 0 

Edward Heath asserted, be extremely [O SOCltillSni 

protracted but eventually lead to a 

successful conclusion. . .. 

Despite differences of opinion the T'hls October has been a month worth 
general feeling at the conclusion of the 4 remembering. Probably for the first 
UN General Assembly’s twenty-fith annl- *“ ne ^ “ le wor ^ 8 history a declared 
versary celebrations Is that individual Marxist has been freely elected President 
problems do not, no matter how tougli Jw parliament. The country is Chile and 
they may be, represent insuperable ob* Salvador Allen da is now to govern tlio 
staclos and that a minimum of Interna- C0 H, n f r y a s[x -y ear term, 
tional trust must be restored for survival’s Thirty-six por cent of the electorate 

voted for him in the September elections; 
M i Nixon asked whether Moscow was than three-quarters of the members 

prepared to seek out a way to world of h houses of parliament have now 

peace or Intended to continue along the voted him Into office. 

*ii f ,_.i In fnfl mPflnttinA Qhnic haw hppn flrpn 


old path of power politics. From its own 
viewpoint Moscow asked Washington sim- 
ilar questions. 

Should the direct contact between 
President Nixon and Foreign Minister 
Gromyko prove to have laid the ground- 
work for a re-stabiishment of trust 
between the superpowers the anniversary 
session of the UN will have been useful 
despite Its not having achieved results on 
individual Issues. George Wronkow 
{Kfllner Stad t-Anzelger, 26 October 1970) 


Sober Nixon speech at UN 


JLPJwe and the anniversary not the 
Tjjf an encounter. 

^eat. Nixon frankly retorted that 
uot be realistic to suggest that 
^uferenccs of opinion could be 
merely by means of better rela- 
^j |Detween the two heads of gover- 

Aj^tident devoted half his speech 
jj/iJtions between lyashlngton and 
Because the two superpowers 
‘be largest arms stockpiles in the 


E ven before assuming office President 
Nixon talked In terms of foreign 
policy being the sector in which he felt 
himself to be most competent. He called 
it his best suit. 

Tlie suit obviously still fits him. After 
the deterioration in US-Soviet relations 
that had set in during the preceding 
weeks It would obviously have been 
tempting to paint the picture in the 
gloomiest of colours to the United 
Nations, either that or to make out that 
the situation was not half as bad as it 

seemed to be. ' 

Mr Nixon resorted to . neither of these 
extremes. His speech was constructive but 
made it clear that he harboured no 
illusions. He spoke In terms of "profound 


differences on matters of principle that 
cannot be eliminated merely by better 
relations between heads of government.” 

This in itself was a definite renuncia- 
tion of premature summit diplomacy and 
his further comment that improvements 
in the political climate did not necessarily 
represent a genuine relaxation of tension 
holds good not only for US-Soviet rela- 
tions but also, to a certain extent, for ties 
between tills country, and the Soviet 
Union. 

President Nixon is on the lookout for 
specific improvements in individual sec- 
tors. He does not believe in changes that 
come like a bolt oiit df the blue. 

(HsndaUbIstt, 26 October 1970) 


Chile on the road 
to Socialism 

T his October has been a month worth 
remembering. Probably for tlie First 
time in the world's history a declared 
Marxist has been freely elected President 
by parliament. Tlie country is Chile and 
Salvador Allen do is now to govern tlio 
country for a six-year term. 

Thirty-six por cent of the elcctorato 
voted for him in the September elections; 
more than three-quarters of the inembors 
of both houses of parliament have now 
voted him Into office. 

In the meantime shots have been fired 
In a country that has been considered, to 
be pretty well the most peaceful In the 
whole of Latin America. An attempt has 
been made on the life of the C-in-C of the 
army, who has since died. 

The shots were fired by right-wingers 
with tlie evident Intention of preventing 
the Christian Democrats and the ; Conser- 
vatives from voting Marxist Allende Into 
office. 

Their attempt failed and Dr Allende 
will assume office quite legally at the 
beginning of November. 

The progress of events In Chiie will be 
more important and more exciting than 
in most past hand-overs of power In Latin 
America.,' 

On the one hand Allende has declared 
his Intention of pursuing socialist policies 
such as expropriation of the means of 
production and all that that entails and a 
pronouncedly pro-Sviet foreign policy. 

On the other he has assured the 
Christian Democrats who lent him their 
support that parliamentary democracy 
and. the freedoms of coalition, press ana 
speech are to be maintained, likewise the 
independence of the judiciary. 

An Enabling Act Is . thus not on the 
cards. If the Chilean road to Socialism 
proves a success it will represent a 
challenge not only to the West hut ' also 
(and perhaps even more so) to the 
Soviet-cort trolled world. 

(Stfdd eiitscAa Zell uhg, 26 Oc tober 1 9^0) 
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■ FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Ottawa recognises Red China 
based on Stockholm formula 


A demonstration of nuclear power 
accompanied China's recent diplo- 
matic success of gaining diplomatic re- 
cognition by Canada. Hardly had the 
establishment of diplomatic ties between 
Ottawa and Peking been announced but 
China detonated another nuclear device 
at a test site in Sinkiang. 

A fresh Chinese mushroom had been 
expected to grace the Asian skies for 
some time and its conspicuous absence 
had given rise to speculation that Peking 
was deliberately delaying its next nuclear 
test in order to make its presence felt in 
time for tire UN General Assembly. 

This and similar lines of thought have 
been reduced to the level of idle day- 
dreams by Mao's latest move. 

The agreement between Peking and 
Ottawa on the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives is unquestionably more 
than a mere agreement between two 
govemmants. For Mao Tse-tung it repre- 
sents a breakthrough. 

Ottawa's recognition of Peking Is based 
on the Stockholm formula by which 
Peking continues to claim that Formosa 
Inalienably forms part of China, a claim 
of which Canada has merely taken note, 
neither agreeing nor disagreeing. 

The Stockholm formula indicates a 
change in outlook on the part of the 
Chinese leadership in respect of the 
position under international law. Up till 
this .point Peking (and for that matter 
Chiang Kai-shek's regime in TaJpeli too) 
had uncompromisingly rejected all Two- 
China approaches. 

Peking's demand not merely for a Beat 
at the United Nations alongside Taipeh 
but to ’replace Nationalist China alto- 
gether has so far prevented mainland 
Chinese membership of the UN and even 


rendered discussion of the idea more 
difficult. 

The Stockholm formula represents a 
compromise the like of which Peking has 
not in the past been prepared to consider. 
Tills readiness is on a par witli the 
astonishing flexibility with which Peking 
has of late been trying to regain diplo- 
matic ground lost in the course of the 
culturalrevolution. 

The issue of Chinese admission to the 
United Nations now looks rather diffe- 
rent too, though Communist China 
cannot, for that matter, be expected in 
this, the UN’s anniversary year, to gain 
admission. And nothing could be more 
indicative of the imperfection of the 
world organisation than the non-member- 
ship of the world’s most populous coun- 
try. 

What is different is that Peking may not 
feel the UN issue to be so urgent any 
more. The Stockholm formula now 
makes recognition of the People's Repub- 
lic easier and a less protracted procedure 
for governments that have hitherto hesi- 
tated to go ahead because of the unplea- 
sant repercussions. 

The names of countries that may be 
expected shortly to follow Canada's 
example are already being bandied about. 
There are Italy, Belgium and Austria In 
Europe, Chile, Bolivia and Peru in South 
America and Libya in Africa. 

Rome has been engaged in negotiations 
with Peking on the establisliment of 
diplomatic relations for over a year. The 
talks have so far been without result but 
agreement could soon be reached on the 
basis of the procedure with Canada. 

Belgian Foreign Minister Pierre Harmol 
announced at this year's General Assemb- 
ly his country’s intention of recognising 


mainland China. Tills Is an important first 
step on the road to direct negotiations 
with Peking. 

For China this would represent an 
opportunity not only of coming to terms 
with a further member of Nato and ally 
of the Unites States but also of estab- 
lishing a diplomatic presence in the city 
that houses the lteadquarters of the 
European Common Market. 

As Peking embarks on a programme of 
Increasing diplomatic expansion the Bonn 
Federal government must also reappraise 
Its position. Although this country Is hi a 
far better position than many others in 
the West in that it has no diplomatic 
relations with Nationalist China recogni- 
tion of Peking has been taboo in Bonn for 
a matter of decades. 

Japan may head the list of exporters to 
China but tills country is China's second- 
best trading partner, which would seem 
to disprove the theory that trade follows 
the flag. 

Yet for years Bonn has borne in mind 
Wasliington's wishes regarding recognition 
of Peking, the United States wanting 
there to be no disadvantageous repercus- 
sions on the international standing of 
Nationalist China, its most reliable ally in 
South-East Asia. 

The Federal government has not even 
attempted to set up a trade mission in 
Peking. There were plans to do so during 
the Chancellorship of Ludwig Erhard but 
they were shelved at tho Johnson admi- 
nistration's urgent request. 

Tills Is not the only complication. 
Conclusion of the treaty with Moscow 
has made a decision on the shape policy 
towards China is to take none the easier. 
Politicians and pundits still exist who 
expect a pincers movement in the form of 
ties between Bonn and Peking to aclileve 
positive results In relations with Moscow, 
though this expectation lias not been 
borne out by past experience. 

Without a doubt both Peking and 
Moscow will in future pay even closer 
attention to Bonn's every move In view of 
their own ideological disputes and great- 
power rivalry. Heinz VerJIlrth 

(H«ndoliblatt,2l October 1970) 
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D esignations differ for the major 
conference that is to lead from 
confrontation to treaty cooperation in 
Europe.. To begin with it was generally 
termed the European security conference, 
followed by the variant "all-European 
security conference”, later simplified to 
all-European conference or merely Euro- 
pean conference. 

U seems to be open to allcomers as 
far as deciding on the name is concerned 
but the choice made Indicates shades of 
political opinion. 

Of late the Eastern Bloc has taken to 
opting for "all-European conference”, the 
inference being that it is a question of 
honour for the countries of Europe to 
meet at the conference table to settle 
their differences and that while America 
and Canada are still to be allowed to 
attend they must really be considered 
alien to such flights of p&ri-Eurooean 
fancy. 

It also depends on the kind of con- 
ference desired whether the threshold to 
It is considered already to have been 
crossed and what stage of the procedure 
is felt to have been reached. 

Much has been accomplished In recent 
months that has been, conducive to the 
Idea of a conference. The Bonn-Moscow 
treaty haB eased one. of the most serious 
differences of 1 opinion in Europe even 
though there remains many a slip twixt 
signature and ratification. 

Following President Pompidou’s state 
visit to the Soviet Union Moscow voiced 
the view that considerable progress 
towards the holding of a conference had 
been made. This bears thinking 1 about. 

President Tito Is visiting Common 
Market countries one after the other, land 
not merely with a view to economic ties. As 
an independent Communist whp has no 


First steps to 
European security 
conference 

truck with blocs and feels certain that a 
conference will ease the situation the 
Yugoslav president is busy selling the 
conference idea. 

Breaking down the bloc system is 
France’s aim too, as Paris promptly 
commented as soon as the Eastern Bloc 
made its conference proposal. The Soviet 
Union now has M. Pompidou’s approval 
in principle oF the idea, but France had 
never said "non.” 

As M. Pompidou put it, the “active 
phase” for the conference had now 
begun, the stage at wlUch objectives must 
be determined and ways and means of 
welcoming difficulties sought. 

A great deal of preliminary work will 
need to be carried out before a couple of 
dozen countries can gather at the con- 
ference table. Stumbling-blocks in the 
way of . the conference must not only be 
located and defined but also eliminated. 

Even though it is hot mentioned by 
name In the elaborate phraseology of the 
Joint declaration following the French 
president’s visit, Berlin remains a major 
problem. M. Pompidou, who has vaunted 
the frankness of his talks in the Soviet 
capital, made no bones about the Import- 
ance of Berlin 1 as a touchstone. 

At the present "active’* stage of prepa- 
rations for the security conference the 
clearest point is still what it is not to be. 
It must not ' be allowed, to become a 
propaganda, show. Chancellor Willy 
Brandt commented following his talkq in 
Bonn with President Tito, ,, 

Like . neutral Austria the Chancellor 


would prefer a succession of conferences 
so as to avoid a summary spectacle. For 
that matter France is not tho only 
country to have stated that there is no 
point in a conference if it is to do no 
more than consolidate the status quo - 
which Is far from being a mere matter of 
guaranteeing existing frontiers. 

There can be no prospect of making 
further progress towards the conference 
as long as the GDR refuses to bring to an 
end the pause for reconsideration it 
commenced following the meeting 
between Chancellor Brandt and Premier 
Stoph in Kassel at the end of May either. 

East Berlin of course puts the cart 
before the horse, maintaining that the 
security conference is bound to result in a 
return to normal in relations between the 
two German states. Yet the political 
accompaniment sounded by the GDR to 
the major Warsaw Pact manoeuvres east 
of the Elbe and Saale has not exactly 
been an encouragement to the conference 
idea. 

It could be claimed that by virtue of 
President Pompidou’s talk of an active 
phase France lias, as it were, assumed 
responsibility for speeding preparation, 
albeit within the West European frame- 
work by which France set such great 
store in Its Moscow talks. 

On his way back from the United 
Nations Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko is to spend some time in 
London; where he will no doubt have a 
great deal to say about the security 
conference, on which Britain has made no 
bones about its reservations. . . 

The countries of Europe are still at 
varying stages of development towards 
the great gathering scheduled to be held 
in Helsinki. ' ; Maxtin Fackler 

(SlJddiy tache Zeltung, 12 October 1970) 
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Infighting b theg politics 


Arab World 


T he torso of President Nasser’s h, " 

League is now disintegrating. FoS? 

ing the heavy fighting in Jordan mm ffOVCn 

both directly and indirectly involved, • D 

undergoing either power changes i 

demonstrative assertions of power (The Grst birthday of the Socialist/Libe- 
old regimes. ' 1 fil coalition was no occasion for 

In South Yemen five individuals* ^rations, 
are claimed to represent a threat fog The government was dogged by the 
security of the state are to be seated fought that this night be not only Us 
to death. In Libya ex-Defence Mici| tot anniversary but also its last. It hid its 
Adam al Hawus has also been seouu ^ptessness behind a mask of gay aban- 
to execution. fo. 

In Syria the leader of the mfe flu Opposition was in an attacking 
faction, General Assad, has mi ^ but secretly it was horror-struck at 
succeeded in ousting a number olS Ik thought that it might have to return 
officials and top brass military hebn 80 q uIckl y “d with such a 

also forced "dove” leader Jad id intou P ause « not yet regenerated and not 

and President Atassi to resign. !« having found its feet after last year’s 
In Baghdad Vice-President TakritJ.fo dection disaster, 
man who stopped Iraqi troops h has been stated quite clearly that a 
intervening in the fightlii between grand coalition would just make a 
Hussein's army and the guenfflaUi*^7 of our P^amentary system.lt 
been forced to resign all his publics TCuld a pvernment which after the 
Everywhere the absence of yearS 19 p 8 + . and * 1969 T 1 

Nasser, a dominating figure wheM* “ .? lvei S° n “ ? f the m ®J or 
virtue of decision or mediation, ha past twelve months, had no 

the way clear for domestic politic ™ rac . ter \ „ A . „ . . . 

infighting A Socialist-Liberal minority govern- 

It remains doubtful whether «*«“> b ? *>““* **» 
gratlon of the Arab front will favourlf »»oithy ^peculation .if it worked on the 
establishment of a Palestinian stale mi W conviction that tlie Christian Demo 
West Bank and the slightest prospedl <«» Christian Social Union 

peace with Israel. raid have to put up with It because 

The key to developments In 4 to lliemselves had no one convlnctog 
bourlng countries wilt continue Mi ■***• f” leadership to unify 
Amman, where following the asri ™ ™ guide <hem into a constructive 
enforced by President Nasser thed«a no confidence designed to topple 
battle between Royalists and PalalMs Mmc<llJor ' 
has still to be fought. A CDU government, however, that 

This has been borne out yet agthhj we Into existence and survived on the 
the latest fighting over Irbld. M fr fagnents of the FDP and the Candida- 
Great Powers bo presented with i ft tat of a few FDP renegades would be no 


One year of Brandt-Scheel 
government 



East. renegades. 

One Indication of General Asafl New elections are no way out. There 
desire for greater Independence U J ft great and formidable barriers In the 
cancellation of tho visit to Tarto* by a i* 0 f a dissolution of tho Bundestag, 
Red Fleet plfliinod for next Pobniary. - ca a new general election thrown up by 
In Egypt too the Soviet Union nap McLa Wt 
to show tho newcomers who In* ,Wllly Brandt certainly has no use for a 

prd election now. For a start it would 
* 8 breach of faith against the smaller 


they would not formulate such ambitious 
Intentions. Without doubt one year ago 
the new government’s eyes were bigger 
than its stomach. It bit off more than it 
could chew. 

If they had their time again members of 
the government would certainly avoid 
some of the mistakes they have made. 
Willy Brandt’s greatest mistake was the 
same as Kurt Georg Kiesinger’s. Neither 
listened to Karl Schiller in time. Neither 
accepted his recommendations for po- 
lishing up the government's image as an 
economic policy maker. 

But the coalition can point to a number 
of worthwhile achievements to counter- 
balance any mistakes it has made. 

First of all there Is their achievement in 
casting off the old illusions about policies 
towards the East Bloc. This may not be a 
vote-catcher but it was certainly long 
overdue. 

Whatever the CDU says or does on the 
quiet It must be glad that the government 
Is doing a lot of dirty work that the CDU 
would have had to do in exactly the same 
way if it regained power. 

The Brandt-Scheel cabinet has set a 
course that the CDU would have to 
pursue. 

The same applies to domestic policies 
where a new era of refonn has dawned. 
The fruits of tills will take time to ripen 
since reform requires both time and 
money and therefore expectations should 
not be too high. But here too the course 
has been set and no other government 
could achieve these aims with greater 
alacrity. * 

For Brandt the tragedy is, to a certain 
extent, that Ills cabinet has urged a 
number af measures that depend to a 
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Brandt-Scheel cabinet members on the government benches in the Bundestag 

(Photo: I.H. Darchinfter) 


certain extent on developments that the 
Chancellor cannot influence much, if at 
ail. 

This applies to Ostpolitik. The Chan- 
cellor returned from Moscow assured that 
a compromise was possible and, for the 
Soviet Union, desirable. But he knows 
that the Kremlin is influenced by other 
groups on such questions and that situa- 
tions such as the Middle East crisis and 
relationships between Washington and 
Moscow have their effect. 

The same applies to Westpolitik. The 
Chancellor gave this a mighty boost in the 
Hague. How successful tills will be de- 
pends more on the malleability of the 
other EEC countries than on tills coun- 
try. 

Similarly economic policies: we seem 
to be entering a period of calm economic 
development but the scrambling for 
wages in the Federal Republic and infla- 
tion abroad may mean that optimism is 
misplaced. 

But still the. government /deserves a 
chance. A combination of a satisfactory 
settlement of the Berlin question and 
stabilisation of prices before next spring 


Information Minister Ilcikfll i Lsi election now /c 
follower of the late President^™* a breach of faith as 


The chips are down for the CSU 
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resigned after half a year in office, ww ^tlpn partner and would almost cer- 
to remain editor-in-chief of Al Am ^ mean lhQ departure of the FDE 


T he chips are down, according to 
Rainer Barzel. Addressing a meeting 
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WJtlpn partner and would almost cer- w? rZ0 o t me0tla 8 

% mean tho denature of the FDP of the Christian Social Union he named 
the semi-official Cairo dally. . Jtom the political scene Nor would the tlie deadline for the day after the 
(CHRIST UND WELT.u OtioW" 4 !® aata Tom S Bavarian provincial assembly elections. 

It is the Social Democrat-Free Demo- 
|Purthennore an election would serve S^nunent that will have 

aL«nrnmWtai 

gjswassKM -a-srs-s. - «, . m 

Friedrich Beinedc* - ^ ^ size. Nof even the mtro- c^paign is set aside we can see 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, ?/ 'S&ffl clearly that the CSU leadership has 

Bbarhard Wagner IhR , “jJj 1 ^ J lhis fac {* presented the party as belonging to the 

* to ^ tuat ;° n tbere nothing much right and not the moderate right. 

Waad WnitpJ^rv?- 0 ?^ UCk t0 WiUy This could be regarded as a process of 
*n Walter Scheel. enlightenment since it will make personal 

a W It plainly they do not deserve to decisions easier, but the price to be paid 


collective movement of Christian-Liberal* 
Social-National elements is a backward 
step designed to arouBe bourgeois emo- 
tions in favour of the CSU. 

This position Involves no moral or 
spiritual leadership unless this countiv is 
orientated to the seventies — the 1970sf 
The CSU is going about this the wrong 
way, putting the cart before the horse 
and hoping to topple Chancellor Brandt 
before consolidating its own forces. 

(SQddeuittha Zeltung, 20 October 1970) 


^and Walter Scheel. 

11 Pktaly they do not deserve to 
rjjfed so quickly, nor does the CDU 
rj* yet to have another chance at 
the country. 

Jitend to carry on,” Chancellor 
has said. "Even If I have to leave the 
tomorrow for whatever rea- 
not consider that I had proved 

ii 6 Is qulle right. For as long as his 
Iast *» however small it may be, 
J* jp on governing as though the 
kjJ Democles were not hanging byer 

fcrthope of salvation, if not the 


Fedora I Republic of # Gem^y. w - •*^1^** ^ wuum mwn me cuu. 
plain iraniloiion* of ihe |C l Scheel do not need to be 

way abridged or.d njlSgofthe situation reports on whgt 

in oil eorr«*psfl a*ne* tiready achieved. 

io hm right ■» ye w *w >11 ' * « they had to write the 

government • policy again 


is high. 

The way the CDU, its leader and its 
delegates present the party has for 
months consisted of a number of illusory 
political arguments which are aimed at an 
unenlightened public. 

It Is claimed that the SPD is selling out 
the Federal Republic to the Bolsheviks, 
that we are on the threshold of "a 
Socialist Germany” and that Adolf Hit- 
ler's concept of "Gleichschaltung” (bring- 
ing everything into line) ia on the way. 
This is terminology borrowed from the 
nationalist parties of the Weimar Repu- 
blic. 

There is no Justification for thinking we 
will revert to that situation, neither 
polarisation into a two-party system nor 
the justified claims of either party to 
power. 

Strauss's definition of the CSU as a 
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CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss 

(Photo: S van Stti°n) 


could bring it out of the doldrums and 
help it continue the good work It has 
started. 

One year is not enough. The govern- 
ment has not yet had tune to prove Its 
worth nor has it been enough time for the 
Opposition to prove its claim to be 
worthy of governing again. The Oppo- 
sition cry ‘T)own with the Chancellor” 
does not qualify it for taking over again. 
Hard criticism of the government is one 
thing; a worthwliile governmental pro- 
gramme is something quite different. . 

The CDU/CSU government graph 
showed a downward curve from 1959 
when the predominance of Konrad Aden- 
auer was at the beginning of the end, to 
1969 when Kiesingei was evicted from 
Palais Schaumburg. 

The. last decade of CDU rule was marked- 
by stubbornness oii ’foreign ' policy “ 
sterility of domestic policy, the ill-starred 
chancellorship of Ludwig Erhard and a 
slump . which ..threw . hundreds, of, thou- 
sand? out of work- .. : ... 

Tlie State and Jolin Citizen had to pay - 
for the fact that the CDU/CSU had 
internal troubles and towards the end 
became Incapable of governing. The SPD 
came to the rescue in 1966 but this could 
still not stop the rot. 

Worst of all, the CDU/CSU are still 
plagued with the same weaknesses. They 
have not solved their leadership problom 
nor liavc they put forward a programme 
to show what concrete achievements 
could be expected if they returned 
triumphant to Bonn. Where is the saviour 
of the Union parties? Where Is the man 
who, as chancellor, could feel sure that 
when the vote of no confidence came lie 
would not be deserted by members of his 
own party? 

Kuit Georg Kiesinger, Rainer Barzel 
and Helmut Kolii - daggers still appear 
from behind die arras when these names 
are named. 

What is lire Opposition's alternative 

S rogramme to the German policy and the 
istpolltik of the Brandt/Scheel govern- 
ment and to its sooial welfare and 
economic policy concept? , 

Observers who a priori wish the CDU 
well, such as for instance editor-in-chief 
Of Die Welt Herbert Kremp, fluid it hard 
to give the Opposition good publicity and 
quake in their boot's when tiiey think of 
the possibility of another change of 
£ower in the near future. 

There Is no alternative for It, the 
government coalition must grit Its teeth 
and press on regardless. It mu&t try to 
remain solid particularly where the sur- 
viving members of the FDP ore concern- 
ed. 

Whatever happens in Hesse add Bavaria 
when the regional assembly elections ate 
held no one in Bonn must lose his nerve. 

The government has not yet shot its 
bolt and the Opposition has not yet 
marshalled its forces into a party fit for 
ruling. . . 

We are still in mid-stream and dare not 
dumgehows. :. Thed Sommer 
! ' (DIE ZEIT,« October m0)‘ 
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CENTREPIECE 


Germany and the United Nations 
during the past 25 years 




This year the United Nations Organi- 
sation is celebrating Its twenty-fifth 
year of existence. The United Nations 
Charter was slgnad on 26 June 1945 and 
came Into force on 24 October that 
year. Today 126 states belong to the 
United Nations. The most important 
non-members are those countries that 
were divided or split after the Second 
World War — the largest part of China 
and both parts of Germany, Korea and 
Vietnam, in the case of China and the 
other divided countries the question is 
often raised whether both parts should 
not be admitted to the United Nations, 
.Several tiny states such as Andorra, 
Liechtenstein, Monaco and San Marino 
era elso non-members 

A s far as Germany Is concerned, there 
were for years two main reasons for 
the absence of the Federal Republic and 
the German Democratic Republic (GDR) 
from the UN Duilding on New York’s 
East River. 

A peace treaty still had to be conclud- 
ed. This could only be signed by an 
all-German government and would give 
Germany’s position a firm legal basis in 
international law. 

Secondly, the actual division of the 
country raised questions dial could not 
be answered. Their very nature opposed 
admission .of the, Federal Republic and 
the GDR Into the United Nations. 

In recent months the years of discus- 
sions on the pros and cons of full 
membership for the Federal Republic and 
<GDRu 1 r. the • • United- '-Nations have 
entered a new stage. 

Until tiie Grand Coalition of Christian 
and Social Democrats ended in the 
qutumn of 1969 the government of tills 
country believed that the admission of 
both parts of Germany Into the UN was 
incompatible with the Federal Republic’s 
claim to sole representation of Germany, 
with the right withheld the inhabitants of 
the GDR to self-determination and with 
the aim of restoring Germany's unity as a 
state in peace and liberty . 

On the other hand, the possibility of 
membership for the Federal Republic 
alorte was ruled out from the outset 
because of the right of veto enjoyed by 
the four major powers on questions of 
admission. 

.In the prfesent world situation the 
Federal Republic and the GDR find 
themselves in the position of inseparable 
Siamese twins. Under Article Four Sec- 
tion Two of the United Nations Charter a 
state is admitted after a decision by the 
t J era i Assembly and on recommen- 
dation by the Security Council. 

Article 27 Sectidp Two states that a 
gmntry can achieve full membership of 
the UN only if all peemanent members of 
the Security. Council approve the reso- 
lution. 

The Soviet Union would without doubt 
use its right of veto on the Security Council 
to block an application for membership 
the Federal. Republic unless 
. we Western powers supported an appli- 
cation by the GDR. Similarly, the 
Western powers would block any move to 
make the GDR a UN member. 

The fall membership of both parts of 
Germany in the United Nations only 
appears possible at present and in future 
.If they are both admitted at the same 
time. 

Realising tills, Bonn was prepared to 
support the aims and work of the United 
Nations without having the status of full 
membership. All -Federal governments 


have in the past rejected any move aiming 
at full membership. 

When it made Its first application for 
membership In 1966, East Berlin was 
realistic enough to recommend the simul- 
taneous admission of die Federal Republic 
in the organisation. 

Previous governments were able to raise 
the status of the Federal Republic to the 
highest possible level under full member- 
sliip which they deliberately avoided. 

Like Switzerland, the Vatican, South 
Korea, Soutii Vietnam and Monaco, the 
Federal Republic is represented by an 
official observer in die United Nations 
headquarters in New York. 

It is also a member of all the United 
Nation’s special organisations and attends 
ail the general conferences organised by 
the UN as a full member. The Federal 
Republic is also a member of some of the 
UN’s subsidiary organs such as the Econo- 
mic Commission for Europe, the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development 
and the Committee for die Preparation of 
the Second Development Decaae. 

The Federal Republic supports some of 
the UN’s other Important functions such 
as the development programme and the 
UN peace-keeping force on Cyprus with 
considerable voluntary financial dona- 
tions. 

With these payments the Federal Repub- 
lic contributes to work done in the 
direct sphere of the United Nations 
Organisation as the goverment approves 
the humanitarian aims of the programme. 

' The stMiifc of the Federal Republic in 
the UN is most fittingly summed up by 
the term “quasi-membership.” It enjoys 
all privileges beneath the level of full 
membership. 

This deliberately pursued policy has 
not only given the world a good picture 
of the Federal Republic. It has also 
helped this country to block the GDR's 
access to the International stage even 
though the GDR has been no less 
resolute, though less successful, in 
attempts at attaining die same status as 
die Federal Republic on the international 
level. 



Willy Brandt and U Thant in New York In 1965 


The German question has only liad two 
brief airings In the United Nations. It was 
brought up in 1948 because of the 
blockade of Berlin by the Soviet Union. 
Discussions ended widi the agreement 
readied by the four occupying powers on 4 
May 1949. 

Tills serious conflict between the major 
powers was not settled In formal proceed- 
ings before die United Nations but the 
negotiations leading to the agreement on 
4 May 1949 took place mainly in the 
corridors of the organisation. The dis- 
cussions of the Security Council must 
also have helped to clarify the tense 
situation hi Berlin. 

The United Nations dealt with the 
German Question for a second time in 
1951. This time the subject was the 
condition for organising free elections for 
the whole of Germany, 

On 27 September 1951 the goverment 
made a statement to the Bundestag on 
the demand for free elections in the four 
zones of occupation and the four sectors 
of Berlin with die aim of forming a 
constituent national assembly for Ger- 
many. 


nation by dccontracting the relation^ 
between the two parts of Germany... 

“Twenty years after the establish 
of the Federal Republic of Gcimmji 
of the GDR we must prevent any liirfr 
alienation of die two parts of the Gib 
nation, that is, arrive at a regular nri| 
vlvcndi and from there proceed to cop 
ration. 

“This is not just n German interesl.fcn 
is importance also for peace in Europe^ 
for Enst-West relations. Our or 
attitude and that of our friends tow* 
the international . relations . of the G& 
depend not least on the attitude of&s 
Berlin itself. It is, by the way, notw 
Intention to curtail the benefits deifti 
by our compatriots from internals* 
trade and cultural exchanges.” 

lie stressed that Ids government 
tended to increase its activity In* 
United Nations, its special organlatii* 
and other international organisations. 

In his "Govcrmcntal Report on 
State of the Nation in Divided Gera® 
on 14 January 1970 Brandt coitfirw 
these ideas. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Schumacher - 
the man and 
the statesman 

fiiadrich Heine: Dr Kurt Schumacher. 
Democratic Socialist of European 
iracter. Published by Muster 
ildt of Gbttingon, Zurich and 
ikfurt. 

ritz Heine’s book is a thin volume of 
great importance about one of the 
it important men of our time. Wh3t he 
ts into its 120 pages Is of extraordinary 
,e for anyone wanting to form a 
-ement about Kurt Schumacher, the 
iy leader, the statesman and the person, 
it is not a conventional biography. This 
due to the political rank of the author 
the overwhelming significance of the 
onality and career of Kurt Schu- 
i&cher. 

Fritz Heine was already linked with the 
:k of the Social Democrat leaders In 
Weimar Republic. After 1933 his 
active opposition to the Nazi regime soon 
(Pi»M ..heed him to emigrate. Prague, Paris and 
London were the stations of his exile. 

, On Ids return in 1946 he became one of 
Kurt Schumacher's closest colleagues. 
Because of his thorough knowledge of the 
! Prty and of the German history he had 
’operienced he was able to draw a concise 
’picture of the man who had a decisive 
to in shaping developments in Germany 
%the years following 1945. 

' The picture of Kurt Schumacher as a 
P»n is given without superfluous de- 
nis of the dramatic and tragio stages of 
to life. The style is pithy, just what is 
wded to understand Schumacher’s per- 
Kwlity. 

There is his childhood in West Prussia 


Possibilities of holding free elections 


The proposal envisaged that the pre- 
paration and organisation of the elections 
Would be subject to international protec- 
tion and control and that a new inter- 
national commission under the control of 
the United Nations would “investigate 
the extent to which the existing con- 
ditions in the Soviet Zone and on the 

!u rr l to ^, of % ^**1 Republic enables 
the holding of free elections.” 

At that time the Federal Republic was 
still under occupation control so that the 
proposal of the goverment and the Bun- 

S??! d °“y be submitted to the 
United Nations via the occupying powers. 

PH 5 t ^? ve p lber 195 1 the goverments 
of the United States, Great Britain and 
France issued identical notes to move 
mat this request should be included on 
the agenda of the sixth UN plenary 
session. 

The motion was accepted by 47 votes 
to six with two abstentions. The East 
Bloc states on the controlling committee 
opposed the move. A committee was then 
set up to deal with the subject. 

The committee recommended that a 
commission should be set up and the UN 
plenary session approved this proposal on 
20 December 1951 by 45 votes to six 


, However the Russian occupation autho- 
rity and the authorities in the GDR and 
the Eastern Sector of Berlin refused to 
admit the investigating commission or 
start talks with them. 

The commission was not formally 
dissolved. Its powers still continue de jure 

AH this shows the conscious, desired 
distance characterising the relations be- 
tween the United Nations and Germany as 
a whole. It also shows that until the 
autumn of 1969 the most important 


Germany. ‘Unlike previous governing 
it admits tfiat the GDR is a state. 
predecessors, its starting point Is % 
continuation of the unity or the Gens* 
nation and it refuses to give the GDR? 
diplomatic recognition. 

As far as the Internal or inter-Ge# 
level is concerned, government ,P™ 
aims to respect the generally retf#**’ 
principles of international law cvfljlr 
the GDR and settle practical 
many spheres to the advantage of 
sides. . 

The government of the GDR 
other hand vetoes a special inter-Genr 


Continued from pagB 4 
Republic, into the United Nations Itself, 
to would have far-reaching conse- 

C nces for the GDR’s relations with 
. » countries that had refused it full 
diplomatic recognition. 

.This is the reason why East Berlin has 
wanted to be able to work within 
fee United Nations, if possible as an equal 
PVtnei alongside the Federal Republic. 


SwW and Free Democrat coalition 
The now mvemment k almini government has linked Inter-German re- 
modus XnSTta ihe JL rfW fcSf° ,e i 8n 


me mosi important outer hand vetoes a special inter-u^ 
factor of governments in their policy relationship and demands full di« 
concerning the United Nations was the recoenitian from the Federal Rtc 
G erman question. 


sense of i ft <UI , '«ejgn reunions mure uuwnjr 

relationship between' the two (tfj S’S 
inns BowS4lw m “J G ? R 030 hope to gain 

.pitematlonal respect ana recognition to 
r to which it makes allowances 
.* die special inter-German relationship. 

1 m his second meeting with Prime 
{jPhter Willi Stoph in Kassel on 21 May 
WO Chancellor Brandt outlined the 
P^mment’s attitude on tlie principles 
factors for the regulation of equal 
{Mon between die Federal Republic 
■rtlhflGDR. 

Anal proposal in Brandt’s twenly- 
jJJJ progamme read, "The Federal 
J^ablic of Germany and the German 
Piratic Republic will, on the basis of 
treaty to be concluded between them, 


concerning the United Nations was the recognition from the Federal ReP 1 *? 

with the usual relations between 

^ Since the government of Social and Free 
Democrats took over there have been 
far-reaching changes in Germany policy. 

This new line also meant that the Federal 
Republics relations to the United Na- 
tions were examined. 


S® die necessary provisions to govern 
membership and work in interna- 
organisations.” 

link between the internal and 
SjJ relations of the two German states 
■“been repeatedly rejected bluntly and 
^^promisingly by the GDR in recent 


with eight abstentions/ 


Chancellor Willy Brandt outlined the 
aims of the government’s German policy 
with regard to the United Nations In hi 
policy statement of 28 October 1969. 1 

"P 1 ? of our practical 
political work in the years immediately 
ahead is to preserve the -unity of the 


states. 

The GDR government believes 
inter-German relations are not 
must be settled on the basis oi 
national law, especially since, a* JL 
rightly claim, full diplomatic racoSj, 
by the Federal Republic would also 
decisive international breakthrough- . 

GDR policy alms at full indepen 
membership of all international 
rations. If the GDR managed P JJV . 
admission to the UN’s special . ^ the GDR’s application for men- 
tions, or even, along with the in 1966 failed, East Berlin mad 

Continued on page » wowing proposal in the draft treat] 


^ Berlin would like to move the 
Republic to give up the inter- 
,i (T^ mondus vlvendi and take part in 
move with the GDR for . both 
Su? ^ m ^ on t0 tbe Unitec 
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with his earliest impressions and views of 
frontier questions and the German-Polish 
problems. There is the tragic caesura of 
the First World War and afterwards his 
study and the individual stages in the 
political ideology of Kurt Schumacher, 
the son of an affluent middle-class mer- 
chant. 

The author manages to depict con- 
vincingly against tne background of 
historical events the political develop- 
ment of Schumacher to a Social Demo- 
crat of the Lasalle stamp. 

He explains the charismatic character 
of the man who started to build up the 
new Social Democracy in 1945 and 
decisively shaped its social substance and 
political form. 

The re-establishment of the Social 
Democratic Party was not Kurt Schu- 
macher’s only achievement after 1945. 
Other factors of Importance were the 
successful battle against the spread of 
Communism, his struggle against the 
plans for an alliance of small states that 
would have been fatal for the future 
development of Germany and his decisive 

S ort of a federalised state with the 
ired aim of a free, reunified Ger- 
many. 

Heine shows what difficulties and pro- 
blems Kurt Schumacher had to overcome 
by means of first-rate documentary 
material. 

All in ail, we see a convincing sketch of 
a historical personality who, in the few 
brief years left to him after 1945, gave 
tiie Social Democratic Party its decisive 
political direction that later led to the 
Godesberg Programme and at the same 
time helped form the foundations of the 
democratic system that determines the 
being of our state. 

Tliis book of Fritz Heine’s should have 
as large a readersliip as possible among 
tiie younger generation. Kurt Schumacher 
created yardsticks for democracy and 
national self-assurance. They are still valid 
in our times. Stephan G, Thomas . 

. , I. , (yORW^BTS.fl October, IB70) 


sent to President Gustay Heinemann on 
18 December 1969: "The German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, without delay and In agree- 
ment witli the principle of the linger- 
sallily of the United Nations Organi- 
sation, apply for admission as fully 
entitled members of the United Nations 
Organisation. They will act so that other 
states support the admission of the two 
German states into the United Nations 
Organisation.” 

The question of UN membersliip for 
the Federal Republic and the GDR also 
played a role In the negotiations for the 
Bonn-Moscow Treaty. 

In the accompanying guidelines to the 
Treaty of 12 August 1970 the Federal 
Republic stated its readiness to promote 
the entry of the two German states into 
the United Nations and its special organi- 
sations in the course of European deten- 
te. 

It was further stated that internal 
relations have primacy over foreign rela- 
tions in the case of the GDR. It is 
unlikely, to say the least, that other 
states, especially those of the Third World 
understand this clause in this way. 

It would doubtlessly have been better 
for the guiding principles to have linked 
the inter-German modus vlvendi more 
closely with the foreign relations of the 
two states. 

The admission of the Federal Republic 
and the GDR to the United Nations 
would have far-reaching consequences. 
This is probabLy the reason why the three 
Western powers have so far adopted a 
very reserved attitude on this question. 

Arthur Goldberg, the United States UN 
delegate, did indeed express his support for 
the admission of the Federal Republic and 
the GDR into the organisation as soon as 
possible. He also felt that the People’s 
Republic of China, North and South 


Handbook to political development 
over past 25 years 


Michael Freund: The Politics of Liber- 
ty. Collected Essays on the Science and 
History of Politics. Edited by Walter 
Bettihardt. Published by Carl SchUme- 
mann of Bremen. 338 pages. Price 18 
Marks. 

T his book is a selection of the political 
essay written during the past twenty 
years by Michael Freund, the Professor of 
Political Science and History at Kiel 
University. 

There are essays on politics, on the 
problems of learning and teaching, on its 
relations to other disciplines as well as on 
the basic problems of post-war policy in 
this country. 

They are not aimed at the expert. They 
do not represent a textbook from widen 
students can take copions notes and learn 
all there is to know about the subject of 
politics. 

The broad range of subjects and the 
way they are piit over make these essays 
profitable not just to students but to any 
reader interested in the political develop- 
ments of tiie past 25 years. 

They show the history of political 
science at the same time as they describe 
post-war liistory. The also present tiie 
views and findings of a man to whom 
liberty and politics are not irreconcilable 
opposites. This is the liberal tenor always 
beneath the surface. Politics must con- 
fonu to moral norms if it is to last for 
any length of time. 

We find here the view of an intellectual 
and contemporary critic who, from ex- 
perience of tne past fifty years lias come to 
the conclusion that naked, uncontrolled 
power has a little influence In liistory as the 
.pure truth. 1 .... . 


Vietnam and North and South Korea 
should become full members. 

UN General Secretary U Thant went 
one step further. At a press conference in 
New York on 1 1 September he said that 
it would be relatively easier to secure the 
entry of the two German states Into the 
UN than the admission of the divided 
states of Korea and Vietnam. But he 
refused to forecast when the Federal 
Republic and the GDR would become 
UN members. 

The problem of full UN membership 
for the Federal Republic and the GDR is 
closely linked with the question of full 
diplomatic recognition for the GDR. 

It is unlikely that the Federal Republic 
will seek admission to the UN along with 
the GDR until the two German states 
have put their relations with one another 
on a new basis. 

The question of whether simultaneous 
membership of two states entails their 
mutual recognition is disputed in inter- 
national law. The important thing is thatin 
UN practice two states can be members 
without having to give each other full 
diplomatic recognition. 

Many objections may be overcome with 
the establishment of the fact that simul- 
taneous membership of the Federal Re- 

S ublic and the GDR ini the United 
fatlons does not necessarily imply that 
the Federal Republic is granting the GDR 
hill diplomatic recognition. 

But with all the precautions and reser- 
vations connected with It, simultaneous 
admission of the two states into the 
United Nations would be interpreted by 
all tiie world as indirect recognition on 
the basis of International law. 

This political interpretation could riqt 
be altered by the view put forward by 
international law that simultaneous mem- 
bership Is possible without mutual re- 
cognition. This Is equally true of the 


The author lias not allied away from 
judgements and standpoints where he 
considers evaluation of a situation appro- 
priate. Tiie reader is given the same 
opportunity as facts and conclusions are 
set out plainly. 

(SUddeutache ZeEtung, 7 October 1970) 


Bundestag speeches 

D uring the first year of the present 
legislative period 835 speeches were 
given in the Bundestag. 388 of these were 
given by members of the CDU/CSU and 
283 were given by SPD members. FDP 
members voiced their views 187 times on 
the floor of the house. 

The press officer for the CDU, Lorenz 
von Thadden, responsible for these fi- 
gures, added that the parliamentary party 
leaders spoke the most times in the 
statistics for each party. 

Rainer Barzel, leader of the Opposition, 
came top of the list speaking In the 
Bundestag 21 times. Herbert Weliner 
(SPD) and Wolfgang Mischnick (FDP) 
both spoke in the house twelve times. 

Federal Chancellor Brandt spoke in the 
Bundestag 23 times. Alex Mtillcr, Finance 
Minister, spoke 17 times, Walter SchecL 
the Foreign Minister, spoke 1 6 times ana 
Josef Ertl, Minister of Agriculture, spoke 
14 times. 

■ Among the Opposition . Gerhard 
Schrtider spoke 17 times, fast-talking 
Franz Josef Strauss spoke 12 times and 
former Interior Minister Ernst Benda 

addressed the House 10 time^. 

- 1 (SUdd aut sell e.<ZeUimsj, 20 October IflttO) 


. Arab-Israell talks in the UN and other 
precedents. ■ 

The second, more far-reaching conside- 
ration is the Berlin situation. Berlin is the 
most complicated and most .dangerous 
point of the whole Germany problem. 

. Full diplomatic recognition of the GDR 
as well as the entry of the Federal 
Republic and the GDR Into the United 
Nations would have an effect on the 
status of Berlin. 

One thing Is not made clear In the 
guiding principle to the Bonn-Moscow 
Treaty of 12 August 1970 and in Chan- 
cellor Brandt’s twenty-point Kassel pro- 
gamme of 21 May 1970 that both 
concern future membership of die United 
Nations- What Is the position of West 
Berlin If the Federal Republic and the 
GDR are admitted to the UN? 

This point shows that there Is inevi- 
tably a close connection between the 
Berlin question and the Moscow Treaty. 
The Four Power talks currently being 
held in Berlin on ambassador level wifi 
show, .whether the Soviet Union is prepar- 
ed to recognise that West Berlin should 
continue to be represented by the Federal 
Republic abroad. 

West Berlin’s interests are at present 
attended to by the Federal Republic- 
with both legal and political effect— in 
the special organisations and other Inter- 
national bodies. 

The conventions and agreements drawn 
up within the United Nations and Its 
special organisations and to; which the 
Federal Republic is party also apply in 
most cases to West Berlin. 

This legal and political status must not 
be allowed to change In future. It must be 
in Bonn's Interest to avoid any impression 
that Western responsiblity tot Germany 
as a whole and Berlin’s in particular is being 
impaired. J^ris Hacker 

(Frankfurter A Hgein vine Z alt tins' 

. Nr Daiitnhtaiuf, SO October 49.70) 
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Berlin Festival’s three weeks 
end disappointingly 
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T he premiere 0 ? Scarecrows byGtlnter 
Grass at the Deutsche Oper in West 
Beriin was the only bnlle^srformed at this 
year’s Berlin Festival. Grass’s liking for 
ballet is common knowledge. He has 
written on essay entitled Ballerina and 
composed many story lines for ballets. 
Scarecrows first conceived thirteen years 
ago, was included in his novel Dog Years. It 
has now arrived on the stage rather late. 

The materia! with its imaginative fairy- 
tale elements shows the fatal coexistence 
and confrontation of two systems. There 
is the realm of the gardener who uses a 
scarecrow to protect himself from the 
birds threatening his order. 

Opposed to this system, there is then 
the world of the scarecrows to which tire 
gardener’s daughter falls victim, first of 
ill out of curiosity, then from compul- 
sion. 

Choreographer Marcel Luipart presents 
the work on stage clothed in a long 
sanctioned modernity that is still un- 
touched by more recent developments in 
ballet. 

The work was however a great success 
though tills was due more to the precise, 
splendid, performances of the soloists 
Silvia Kesselhelm and Klaus Beelitz as 
masters of the scarecrow underground 
and Frank Frey and Eva Evdokimova 
playteft.JJw.gAcdWWand his daughter.- 
'-A-great deal of. tho- success Is also due 
to Arlbert Reimann’s music with its 
ironic alienation, and the extraordinarily 
rich range of illustrative musical and 
sound effects. 

The opera company made an unpro- 
ductive excursion Into the musical action 
theatre with a premiere that had been 
assigned to the opera studio. 

But It was not the young interpreters, 
singers and musicians that bear the blame 
for the agonising discomfort that settled 
over the Academy of Arts during and 
after the 75 minute performance of 
NationalDays. ■ 

The intended social satire of Wilhel- 
mlnian patriotism and the political up- 
heavals greeting the establishment of the 
Weimar Republic (In the background the 
picture of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Llebknecht is meant to show political 
martyrdom} did not advance beyond the 
stage of being a confusing montage of the 
grotesque, cabaret effects and scattered 
documentation. 

The scenic discomfort caused by Claus 
Henneberg could not be concealed by the 
musical brainwaves iof Thomas Kessler 
and the experienced direction of Winfried 
Bauemfeind. Hansgeorg Utzerath proved 
Hochhuth’s Guerillas cannot be rescued in 
his production on the stage of the Freie 
VolkabQkne where the play was originally 
to have had Its premiere, - 
* Utzerath’s version retained no. more 
than the skeleton of the action in the 
lengthy original. The pale, unfamiliar 
fiction of a revolutionary movement from 
above was the only thing left^with ifa 
help an American senator plans to im- 
prove conditions in his country .. / ■ . 

Colourless arid- sometimes trivial dia- 
logue makes up most of the main body of 
the play. Thp .producer feels that it Is he 
who has to supply the, missing colour, the 
picture of. reality feat could, provoke 
revolutionary action. ■ 

Brutal montages of films and photo- 
graphs show the social misery in South 
America and racial conflict in the United 


States as the writing on the wall. A 
loudspeaker spouts statistics. 

In this liectlc atmospliere Hochhuth is 
forgotten. The props did his play no good 
as slion when one impatient member of 
the audience objected, “We want drama 
and not cinema. There was also a politi- 
cal play in the SchaubUhne am Halleschen 
Ufer. A theatre collective lias formed here 
around the two young talented producers 
Peter Stein and Claus Peyniann with the 
support of the Berlin Senate. The aim of 
the group Is to develop and explore new 
forms of theatre work. The first work 
presented In Berlin by this group was The 
Mother written by Bertolt Brecht In 1931 
and based on Maxim Gorki's novel. 

Stein, Schwiedrzik and Frank Steckel 
were responsible for tills production that 
underlined the didactic character of a play 
in which the sense of revolutionary 
behaviour is presented In artistic simpli- 
city. 

Because of the love a simple worker's 
wife feels for her son, she gradually 
develops a political consciousness and 
becomes ready for action. 

This learning process was, as Brecht 
reported, easier for German workers forty 
years ago confronted as they were by 
oppressive unemployment than for a 
bourgeois audience, and it wasabourgeois 
audience that filled the SchaubUhne. 

According to the commentary in the 
progamme the audience was meant to 
gain a critical dlstancefromthe play's 
historical context (Russia between 1905 
and 1917) and through this abstraction 
recognise that the conauot of the working 
mother could point the basic course to be 
followed by non-proletarians today. 

The cast acted on an almost bare stage 
that projected far into the stalls. Diction 
W&s 1 clear, precise and underlined the 
didactic intention. There was no pathos. 

ThereseGiehsewas in the centre of it all 
as a mother with warmth, humour and an 
uncomplicated natural intelligence. She 
was the only member of the acting 
collective to be named In her particular 
role. 

Peter Hacks attempted to reduce the 
two expansive parts of Shakespeare's 
Henry IV into a version that could be 
played without trying the audience's 
patience. The result provided the Schiller 
Theater with a practical drama. 

Hacks’ version is based on Schlegel's 


Mannheim Film Week lives up 
j to its argumentative reputation 






A scene from GUntar Grass's ballet 'Scarecrows' 


(Photo 1 HinyCnu! 


translation and provides a balanced rela- 
tionship between the political character 
of the play around the tormented figure of 
the King and the rich humour supplied 
above all by Fellstaff. 

At the end of the Festival twelve 
months ago we asked whether the whole 
thing had not got into a rut. The latest 
Festival gave us no reason for revising our 
sceptical attitude. 

It is true that few evenings went by 
during the three weeks without a work 
having Its premiere. But the Importance 
of the Berlin Festival is quality not 
quantity. If it is to be an attraction for 
visitors, it must be something extra-spe- 
ciak-..- ... 

The dramatic activity usual in a large 
city Is not sufficiently attractive. But this 
time there were interesting contributions 
from companies based in France. Italy and 
New York. 

Of Berlin's own achievements, the 
SchaubUhne experiment attracted most 
attention. Hacks* version of Shakespeare 
and Nocturnal Homages the first ploy by 
Swede Lars Gust aft son, also deserve con- 
sideration. But these results alone are not 
enough. Walther Schmieding, the director 
of the Festival did not manage to interest 
theatre companies in Berlin In contribut- 
ing works all with a common theme such 
as peace, There was a shortage of ideas that 
could add fresh impetus to the Festival. 

Ingeborg Kuhnigk 
(Handelsblatt, 13 October 1970) 



Heinrich Boll’s ] 
‘Leprosy 9 premiered 
in Aachen 

A suffragan bishop catches a yo»| 
priest with a young woman teach 
in the rectory in what he believed 
obviously a compromising situation.!!* 
couple are listening to records, with short 
off and lying on the couch. 

What happens? The suffragan bio? 
recommends that the priest should boo 
Into a hotel some distance away If k 
wants to do things like that. 

The priest follows this advice but goes 
without his teacher friond and with a 
different end in sight. 1 -Ie commits suicide 
in the hotel room. Why? At (lie k 
ginning of Heinrich Bail's latest draq 
Leprosy the corpse lias already W- 
cremated In all haste and without Ideas 
ficatlon and the files have been closed. : . 

The Church authorities, fearing a 
dal, have intervened successfully atjxw*’ 
headquarters. A detective named Tote 
becomes suspicious and on his own n* 
tiative, follows the dead man’s traces. 

A young cleric named Kumpflrt, 1 
friend of the dead man and a protagoflffl. 
of the opposition within the ChuroJ. 
soon sees through what has happened aw 
proves difficult. . 

The authorities are embarrassed® 
have to issue a statement that the fij 

n toms of leprosy had been found J 
ody of the deceased, neeessital*. 
the immediate cremation of the corpse^ 
the information true or is It no more .tt®, 
a subtle camouflage by the ecclesiastic * 1 
authorities? . / 

These questions remained unanstm^- 
ip the version seen at the Aachen w 
mlere, though not in the text fljrw 
printed for the performance that St w® ; 
was to produce in DUsseldorf before pH®. 

were changed. ' 

The final scene, a comfortable qugj 
tine centre for the friends of fee v®* 

E ldest, is given a nearly medical. wnC"® 

1 the Aachen performance Instead 01 a* 
primarily symbolic importance orJgiw 
planned by Bflll. . 

Bail obviously agreed to the chaflS!!, , 
he was present at rehearsals. 
unfortunately only confuses what * 
originally confusing and vague. __ -j! 
The suspicion of leprosy and fee m 

Continued on page 7 

A scene frbm Heinrich Bail's law* Pjjj 
'Leprosy' (PbotoJDifkR flIwfW 


ftfhirring projectors are silent again. 
|fT The flickering on the screen Is 
Kged and the critical audiences have 
Es home, Tlie nineteenth Mannheim 
Emational Film Week is over. 

( nbe week-long presentation of films, 
fei, opinions and speeches is over. As in 
Rtost two years it must be stressed that 
^Mannheim film festival is the great 
peption among present-day festivals, 
ji Oberhausen, Cannes and Venice 
|oes of contention are an Indigestible 
teal for the organisers. But In Mannheim 
Iky are relished. They are served up in 
fecusslons which are accepted by all 
participating. 

This year was no exception. Right from 
the start a group of critical film-makers, 
writers and journalists kept calling for 
naming discussions on the point of film 
festivals of this kind, on possible changes 
b structure and on problems concerning 
fejury and the awarding of prizes. 

Hie running discussion never came into 
king. It was pointed out that there was 
tth a heavy programme that there was 
Ms time for talking. 

Bat on fee last day the great duel of 
rads could not be avoided any longer. 
Wcipants in the festival were able to 
Introduce reform! 

One of fee new ideas was that all the 
pstlcipants in the festival should select a 
py Tram a list of 32 names. The ballot 
at in writing. 

Study courses by 
television 

Jn a joint statemont Issued by this 
Icwnlry’s two television channels, ZDF 
«d ARB, fee companies have expressed 
felr readlnoss to cooporato in the plan- 
% development, production and trans- 
“telon of programmes to be used in 
function with correspondence courses 
slmflar educational methods. 

They believe that cooperation between 
the broadcasting stations and the other 
partners - the universities, the central 
, jpvernrieat and the Federal states — 
beset out in a contract. 

The financial situation should also be 
titled so feat funds are always available 
« this new system of study, the stat- 
toent added. 

^geements will be made among indl- 
^ partners for certain projects, 
foe broadcasting stations will now step 
production of experimental pro- 

; (DIE WELT, as September 1970) 


I Continued from page 6 

h fee quarantine centre are devoid 
* all dramatic meaning unless they 
I part of what could be describ- 

** *S a mefanhisaf/iol (nfapfinn 


DIE ife WELT 


Names were also selected for tiie panel 
wliich tackled the programme of films to 
be shown at the Mannheim Film Week. 

In the end it was decided that there 
should be yet a third jury, comprising 
seven people, to do the work needed on 
the information side and In the admini- 
stration of the financially attractive pro- 
gramme of awards. 

This third jury is intended as a safe- 
guard against the building up of blocs 
within the main jury. 

Scarcely anyone could object to the 
award of the Grand Prlx to Leliner and 
Lajournade. None of the other films 
entered by film-makers who were not 
tried and tested came up to their stan- 
dard. 

La Fin des Pyrinies was among the few 
films that were well staged. Its subject 
was repression and the effect of this on 
the film’s main character. 

In La Fin des Pyrinies a young couple 
are seen trying to flee from the demands 
and compulsions of society. 

Tlieir attempted flight ends in chaos. 
The man kills several innocent people. He 
seeks refuge in a house with Ms mistress 
and is besieged by the police. 

He puts up a resistance but is is 
pointless. Lajournade has tackled the 
story of a situation of stress ending' 
explosively . 1 Htt 'tfe'&ftfidhf frf TIitf 'Subject 
is at times brutal and at times elegiac. 

Tills film is typical of many of tfie 
productions of young directors in recent 
times. 

One such film is Emshwiller's Image, 


‘J h said time and time again that the 
Rrt had been unable to give up 
w aith, his constancy and his innocence. 

feat the Church was part of the 
rjWuhmerit and. was guilty of the same 
isolations and underhartd action had, 
J chimed, driven him to his death, 
commit suicide.” 

scenes the play seems to 
2 ?” fe*t loyalty and innocence are 
Jr* a sort of leprosy by the world 
TJ* Church authorities. 

J ?? 1 is left of all that when fee 
j!? tojniptifitor, the suffragan bishop, 
^ toto quarantine by fee end of tne 


Flash and Voice. The subject of tMs film 
is the sensuality of film frames and 
soundtracks. 

Other films that fit Into this category 
are Heroic Landscape by Fritz Andrce 
Kracht from the Federal Republic, Der 
Paradlesgarten (Paradise Garden) by 
Bemd Schwamm, also from tMs country 
and the productions of the Munich Film 
and TV College, Lydia and Dark Spring. 

What all these films have in common is 
a thoroughly critical awareness of the 
desolate conditions of human existence. 

Awareness of this, however, has not 
occasioned the directors to indulge in an 
out-and-out campaign to change this 
situation through the medium of their 
films. 

They take a different course, instead; 
retreating into neo-Romantic meditation; 


play? The concession of bona fides is 
pushed so far that the play loses its 
impetus. 

It Is no longer considered contem- 
porary to confront realistic action on 
stage with metaphysical symbolism. BB11 
obviously felt that when planning his 
play. 

He has not risked drawing the formal 
consequences of Ms brainwave that can- 
not terminate in any other way. The 
realistic and symbolic levels are inextri- 
cably intermingled with unfortunate re- 
sults for the vivacity of the characters and 
the language feat remains flat and co- 
lourless, the language used in round-table 
discussions of everyday problems. • • 

The performance would have had a far 
more Ruminating effect if it had follow- 

ed the intention not voiced plainly 
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Scene from 'Powers Bom to Hell' this country's entry at Mannheim 

(Photo: Wolfgang Richter) 


which allows them to tackle “their” 

f roblems from the inside rather than 
com the outside. 

Reinlichkettserzlehung (Hygiene Edu- 
cation) is an example of this. An even 
better example is provided by Kinder sind 
keine Rlnder (Children are not Cattle) by 
Helke Sanders from tills country. 

This film is a report on theSchillerUlden 
(school-shops) in Berlin. The jargon of this 
enlightening film never ascends into the 
realms of sociologist’s German, which has 
made every political work on tills subject 

totally indigestible. , 

Other agitation films had a more evil 
tone. Gewalt (Violence) by R. Nedder- 
mann, Er steht um fQnfmif (He pets up at 
five) by Han duVj&n ' Hllge r t \ Bloody' 
River by Richard Besrodmoff.’Ml' fr 6 m fife' 
Federal Republic, were among such films. 

Gewalt allows a man photograpliing 
two policemen arresting another, man. 
The two cops notice that they are being 
photographed and turn on tlie other man, 
beating him with fists and batons. For 
eight minutes they beat up the camera 
which has taken the place of the photo- 
grapher. Tlie monotony of tills eight 
minutes is sufficient to turn people off 
the film physically. Neddermann knew 
well how to depict violence. 

Tlie American documentaries Carry it 
on! by Robert Jons and King by Richard 
Kaplan depict an ideology In the shape of 
two personalities. 

The ideology is peace and In the one 
film Joan Baez sings for peace, in the 
other Martin Luther. King talks and 
preaches peace. 

King’s peace marches, the tirades ' of 
hate against the assassinated negro leader 
by Ills opponents, the folk-song festivals 
and backstage presence of Joan Baez are 
all very striking. 

But both films are seconded to the 


enough by Bfill and . elucidated Boil’s 
conception of faith, constancy and inno- 
cence. 

Director Klaus Wagner pushed that all 
to the side. The Aachen audience saw no 
more than a rather dubious detective play 
with a clerical flavour. It would be a pity 
If Leprosy despite all Its deficiences, were 
not to be performed again, and not only 
because the play occasionally illuminates 
clearly ecclesiastical opportunism and the 
common clerical manipulation. 

What B&ll has here is an explosive 
subject-confrontation of hardening 
structures, cynicism on the one hand ana 
the radical demand of faith, love and 
constancy on the other. Another produc- 
tion of fee play could still reveal inis side. 

Heinrich Voririweg ' ' 

(DIE ZEIT, 16 October 1970) 


giant personalities they depict. In both 
cases the directors fall to acMeve the 
necessary objective distance for portray- 
ing characters and situations as complex 
as tills. 

Mannheim Film Week showed that In 
the sphere of political filming West 
German directors have gained ground. 
Strong criticism at tlieir often indigestible 
work has woken them up. In Mannheim 
they put on films that were truly rele- 
vant. 

The International jury published the 
reasons^ Why tiiey-had-coihei to* ^-thd! in- 
decisions. In addition discussions with the 
jury on their Qualitative and aesthetic 
criteria were made public. 

Jbciien-Ssttumsmt^'i 

(Dft'Wfif.i , , ,, iiYJl>o , im , Y9^) 

Mannheim’s . 

mum' 

awards 

M annlielm International Film Week's 
Grand Prix worth 10,000 Matks 
was shared by two film, La Fin des 
Pyrinies by Jean Pierre Lajournade from 
France and Omnia VlncttAmor by Georg 
Leliner from Beriin, 

The international jury under the chair- 
manship of Ralph Stepnenson based tlieir 
decision on the enlightening metaphors in 
the French film, which the director had 
used to reflect the situation of members 
of the younger generation. 

Lelmer’s film they said was the testi- 
mony; of a film-maker who treated with 
hard-headed political and aesthetic logic a 
theme that had been clouded In taboos, 
conventions and tradition. 

This is fee first time that a German film 
has ever done so well as to share the Grand 
Prix since it was first awarded in 1962. 
Last year the prize was not awarded at all 
since none of the -films on show was 
deemed worthy enough. 

The much sought after “film ducats” 
were awarded this year to five films. A 
ducat and 1 ,500 Marks went to Bef^ezet- 
lenuel (Unfinished) by Judith Vas from 
Hungary, Relnllchkeitserziehung (Hygi- 


ene Education) by the Ki FUm Group in 
Berlin, Syn (The Son) by Ryszard Cze- 
kala from Poland, Times For by Stephan 
Dwoskin, Great Britain and Madia Citi- 
zen ta by Olney A. SSo Paulo from Brazil. 

The Josef von Sternberg Prizd; worth 
2,000 Marks, which is given to the.most 
original and outspoken film was awarded 
to the American film Image, Flash and 
Voice by Ed Emshwiller. 

The special prize for the best television 
film was awarded to the German entry 
Powers Bom to Hell by Hahnes Kamick 
and Wolfgang Richter from Darmstadt. 

(DIB WELT, la October 1970) 
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Gastroscopy owes a great debt to 
Professor Rudolf Schindler 


C onfronted by the modern technical 
arsenal used today in treatment and 
diagnosis many doctors often look back 
nostalgically to the less complicated me- 
thods that were in vogue when they 
began to practice. 

Stethoscopes, thermometers and equip- 
ment for measuring blood pressure are no 
longer sufficient. Electrocardiograms, 
hospital laboratories, nuclear medicine 
and endoscopy, to mention only a few 
methods, provide more accurate and 
more specialised information for use In 
diagnosis. 

Endoscopy is a method enabling doc- 
tors to view via optical instruments 
internal parts of the body and gain 
information Important for diagnosis. 
tt There are now a whole series of these 
“scopies". Gastroscopy examines the in- 
terior of the stomach, laparoscopy abdo- 
minal organs. There is also bronchoscopy, 
mediastinoscopy and, more recently, pel- 
viscopy, a gynaecological method recent- 
ly described by Professor Kurt Semin. 

Professor Semin, formerly teaching in 
Munich, now in Kiel, is the president of 
the First European Congress for Endos- 
copy now being held in Munich. 

The Congress shows that a highly 
specialised examination method can re- 
unite specialists front all medical branches. 
Surgeons, specialists for internal com- 
plaints, gynaecologists, ear, nose and 
throat specialists, paediatricians and uro- 
logists ail discussed their work in Munich. 

life-saying 6 Cobra’ 

Cl ofra is the call sign of the first radio 
stand-by service for doctors in the 
, CI T Republic that was recently csla- 
bushed in Oberhauscn Tor the initial 
tluee-month experimental period. 

For seven years Oberhausen’s doctors 
and the city’s Mayoress, Luise Albertz, 
had fought a radio wavelength to be 
allocated for this purpose. 

The city has now one of the most 
modern medical stand-by services in the 
Federal Republic. Doctors visiting pa- 
tients can be told over the radio which 
patient they must visit next. 

Ten sets of radio equipment are at 
present in operation. One item on the 
inventory is a light that the doctor can 
place on the roof of his car when visiting 
a pat ent If he is needed the light flashes, 
enabling the doctor to know that he is 
required. 

(SOddeutscha Zoltung, a October L9?o) 


Science is international and it may 
seem a waste of time to point out any 
national merits. But as the word nostalgia 
has been mentioned, it is only logical to 
remember that endoscopy was once some- 
thing of a German invention. 

Many doctors here researched the me- 
thod but they had few disciples. Endosco- 
py is one of the many tilings that did not 
at first prove successful here and returned 
to us via the United States or Japan. 

One of the scientists who took endo- 
scopy to America was Professor Rudolf 
Schindler who started his experiments 
with gastroscopy fifty years ago in Mu- 
nich’s Schwabing Hospital. Experiments 
in this field had begun in the nineteenth 
century but were given up as too danger- 
ous. 

Professor Schindler later spoke of his 
motives at that time: “There were so 
many soldiers in Munich’s military hospi- 
tals who were suffering from stomach 
complaints. As their complaint could not 
be established objectively, they were not 
entitled to any pension under German 
law. But their doctors were convinced 
that most of them were organically ill. 

"So I got the idea tliat we only needed 
to look into their stomachs to find out 
what was wrong. That was what I did and 
discovered chronic gastritis, a complaint 
that was as good as unknown at that 
time. 

“! had constructed iny own gastroscope 
that remained the standard instrument 
for this procedure for ten years. But what 
still surmises me after the event is the 
remark nblc fact that 1 was able to 
describe and illustrate the whole field of 
endoscopy in stomach complaints in my 
first publication in 1923, Atlas anil Text 
Book of Gastroscopy." 

Professor Schindler’s successes were no 
accident. He was a real doctor for whom 
people counted and a real scientist who 
did everything exactly right down to the 
smallest detail. 

In 1932 he worked with an instru- 
ment-maker in Berlin by the namo of 
Wolf to construct a pliant gastroscope to 
replace the rigid ones already in use. This 
led to the final breakthrough of gastro- 
scopy. 

In 1934 he went to the University of 
Chicago and In 1936 received the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s gold medal. He 
taught in California and Brazil where he 
learnt Portuguese at the age of seventy. 

In 1965 Professor Schindler finally 
returned home to Munich where he 
remained dedicated to science until his 
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death in 1968. His pupils came to him 
from all over the world to seek the advice 
of the grand old man of gastroscopy. 

The Munich congress now proposes to 
award for the first time a Rudolf Schind- 
ler Prize for the best film on endoscopy, a 
fitting honour for the professor. 

Since the War the Erlangen School has 
led in the use of gastroscopy. Professors 
Norbert Henning and Ludwig Domling 
have developed the method further. The 
introduction of fibreglass optics means 
that the instruments are now easier to use 
and less dangers are involved. 

Ludwig Demling, the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Endoscopy Congress, has for 
years been making the demand that more 
attention should be paid to gastroscopy 
in preventive medicine so that stomach 
cancer can be found in Its early stages. 

He dismisses objections from the other 
side that this method is too expensive and 
medically too radical. It may, he says, be 
too radical for those doctors who have to 
learn examinational tccliniques and too 
expensive for doctors who have to supply 
the necessary instruments and the sick- 
ness insurance funds that have to finance 
the corresponding examinations. 

(SUd Jeutsche Zeitung, 13 October 1970) 


S November 197P.M. 

Health committee i 

demands improved 
mental homes j 

UaincretaDt-SInjcIgr 


B etween six and seven million w ! 

in the Federal Republic - E 
twelve per cent of the population^ = 
psychiatric treatment, according ir 
report made to the Bundestag It: 
committee investigating the faefc 
vided in this field. p I 

The thirteen scientists inteirfob 
the committee believe that two to fa . 

S er cent of the population of the Fefa 
epublic are laid low socially and p : 
fessionally by complaints that arena 
festly of a mental nature while a fafe 
eight to ten per cent are less serial r 
affected. >. 

Every year 600,000 people in is 
country receive psychiatric treatment f 
the first time. j 

Urgent demands were made. The st 
situation in mental health should V V 
improved. Hospitals, most of which m l, 
least modern social therapy and rehil \ 
tntion must be given more emplm j- 

(Kttlnor Stadt-Anzeiger, 9 October in .) 


The nervous system -a vast 
cybernetic network 


I n recent decades medicine has been 
enriched by a new branch of research - 
neurology. As Professor Otto Creiizfeldt, 
the Munich neurophysiologist, pointed 
out, the traditional anatomical methods 
were no longer adequate for describing the 
connections between the individual nerve 
cells, the network of message channels and 
the highly sensitive contact points. 

On top of this, the chemical processes 
witiiin the nervous system were so com- 
plicated that its function would have 
remained totally incomprehensible with- 
out the help of biochemical examinational 


.11 !■ 


out the help of biochemical examinational 
methods. 

Even the number of nerve cells is one 
of nature’s most astonishing achieve- 
ments. Professor Akert of Zurich said 
that there are over ten thousand million 
cells in the human brain. 

Each of these cells has anything 
between a thousand and ten thousand 
connections. If laid out end to end this 

5?n W nlS. would stretch for anything up to 
250, 000 miles. 

We have known for some time now that 
the nerve cells are able to form and carry 
emotive stimuli. This is an important 
nmction of our nervous system. 

• But how do these impulses travel from 
tne central nervous system where the 
decisions are taken to the various organs 

acte^ ^ipon? ^ where the ^ mu3 ^ ke 

Even the long appendages of the nerve 
rails would be too short to carry an 

instmra fr0m brain t0 the big for 

n? ere th S contact s y stem comes 
ne ™ 6 06113 «e connected with 


these impulses through the body. Emu i 
ing the human body with an electe t . 
microscope has proved that thisconttafl!) ( 
theory is false. f 

This discovery has confronted sclents I. 
with the exciting question of how this# 
is bridged. What sort of mechaiffl 
prevents the nerve ini pulses from brtj I 
stopped in the circuit? [. .i 

Researchers have now found that tint 9 
arc two different types of synapses. Tte* j; 
are" electrical synapses with a very narrov j . 
gap and a low electric resistance. Impuhjj • 
go direct from cell to cell. Synapsa® j; 

Mils type are only found in primith? L. • 
creatures. V- 

The synapses occurring in the him® 1 ; 
organism are nearly all chemical synaj^ \ 
with a wider gap. Impulses are carriedva £..* .. 
chemical substances. - 

But even this description only clears^? $-.\ • 
part of the mystery surrounding ® 
synapses. There are also two typjj V 
chemical synapses that are diametrlw jv - 
opposed to each other. The one gnj j- ,; 
carries stimulating impulses while » £. 

other carries inhibiting impulses. f ' . 

Professor Akert said, “With the w® ... 
sands of stimulating and Inhibiting |PJJ ,■ 

cesses each capable of transmitting/^ J-.'i . 
reds of Impulses per second, the lndw®j I . ; 
nerve cell proves to be a cybernetic® . 
with an astou nd ing range of function*- ( -v> 

And where do those important ne# i ? 
transmitten come from? The nervB *Z 
themselves produce tills substance as sw j * ■ :. 
as they are stimulated. j ‘ 

Professor Ulf von Euler of StockhwP [ 
cited a few examples to explain . 

similarity with the transmitter subslaw** . 

In the sympathetic nerves, part 
vegetative nervous system, noradrena®' Vp 

close relation of the well-known horror 
adrenalin, acts as a neurotransmitter. j: ; v 

As soon as it is set free at the end jg* 
the nerve its effects vary from 
organ. It narrows vessels, stimulate* . 
function of Hie heart, widens pupn* 
mobilises fat reserves. ^ 

Alfred 

(Hannoversche AJJgemelne, 10 Octet w 
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■ TRAVEL 

Hamburg- 
Munich by rail 
in two hours 

K rauss-Maffei of Munich have been 
engaged for some time on preliminary 
technical studies for a Iiigli-speed 
railway system deskned to cut the travel 
time between, say, Munich and Hamburg 
to two hours. 

The work is being carried out in 
conjunction with Messerschmltt-B 6 l- 
kow-Blolim of Ottobrunn, near Munich, 
and Deutsche Bundesbahn, the German 
Federal Railways. The Federal Ministries 
of Transport and Science are also invol- 
ved. 

At a recent press conference concerning 
the project it was clear that all concerned 
expect it to be of the greatest importance 
hi providing a solution to traffic problems 
from the mid-eighties on. 

A comparative study of travel times 
compiled by project tecliniclans reveals 
that the Transrapid, ns it Is to be called, 
promises to be faster than any other 
means of transport, including aeroplanes, 
over disiances of between 200 and 
1,400 kilometres (125 and 860 miles). 

The Transrapid is to glide wheeiiessly 
dong a track eight metres (26 feet) above 
tlie ground. Trains will travel at speeds of 
about 500 kilometres (300 miles) an 
hour, a speed that is far beyond the limits 
of wheeled vehicles, which can at best 
manage 300-350 kilometres an hour 
(190-220 miles per hour). 

The trains could be conveyed by means 
of either the hovercraft principle or 
magnetic fields, Krauss-Maffei evidently 
preferring the latter. 

This would involve the rolling stock 
moving along the track without any 1 
friction whatsoever since there would be 
several centimetres clearance between the 
carriages and the gulden!]. Electric power 
wmild, of course, provide the propulsion. 

From the comments made at the press 
conference by board chairman Dr Wolf 
Mid Hen von Bernuth, a Krauss-Maffei 
director, It Is clear that at this stage there 
fa little point in trying to estimate the 
total cost of developing the system. 

At the same time It was pointed out 
that the capital investment required for 



nL'ToflZZl? 01 the Tran,rapld im|,M9d on " "* of * hs Euf °P“" mil 

network of the future (Drawing: Messerschmltt-BOlkow-DIohm) 


W * e Transrapid will be only a small 
fraction of the 300,000 million Marks the 

& P m m 


g*®™ . of “ re J? ort commissioned by 
Shell believe wilf be necessary to keep 
traffic on the roads moving by the 
mid-eighties. 

*y way of comparison it was noted 
mat an experimental hovertraln track in 
France would involve estimated expen- 
dlture to the tune of 1.8 million francs 
per kilometre. 

To convey some idea of the amounts 
involved it was forecast that in a few 
years time development of the Trans- 

Oil supplies 

Continued from page 1 1 

rtes. The other main call for Investment is 
ui the transport sector. 

Borty new tankers will be required at a 
cost of five thousand million Marks. 

JSSSSSS-ffl!? ° U “"Option in 

SKS?** - Mmon dollar,in *h8 

resarves of 600 to 800 
ttousand million tons the oil industry fa 

SPJSPf: witha ^PPjV problem 

da^rff Slf ata ® dooms- 

flay fa not just around the comer. : ; 

; (CHRIST UND WBLt/SoetSSmQ 


rapid system could be costing sometliing 
in the region of 350 million Marks per 
annum. 

The project will mainly be funded by 
the Exchequer and binding undertakings 
appear to have been made as far as 
development costs are concerned. 

Construction work, It was stated, could 
get under way in about seven years’ time, 
making the finished product available by 
about the mid-eighties. Individual trains 
are to be about 45 metres (148 feet) long, 
weigh a maximum of seventy metric tons 
and convey 150 to 220 passengers. 

This passenger capacity is quite con- 
siderable. Assuming that the permanent 
way was to link Munich and Hamburg via 
Frankfurt and the Ruhr and be used by a 
of 118 Transrapid trains some 
57,000 passengers could be carried in 
both directions every day,... 

Fn terms of passenger-kiiometres this 
would amount to 135 million a day, as 
against the Bundesbahn’s daily averaoe 
figure, for 1968 of ill million. 8 

The Transrapid Is expected to be more 
than satisfactory in reliability, safety and 

S choolboy Henrich.Focke already had 
a : sound theoretical grounding in his 
hobby when In 1908 he started his first 
gliding trials with model aircraft in 
Bremen. 

While his father made a name for 
himself as an art historian Henrlch, the 
eighteen-year-old son, grew increasingly 
interested in the latest in technology, an 
interest he has retained to this day. 

Henrich Focke, the renowned aircraft 
designer, was eighty on 8 October. 

L 91 i* a year after commencing his 
studies of mechanical engineering at Han- 
nover, Focke followed up his initial trials 
ui Bremen with the construction of a 
dove-shaped craft. 

His engineering studies were Interrup- 
ted by the First World War, In.which & 
was first an aviator and was subsequently 
to gain amount of practical experience as 
a member of ground crews. 

^ together with his friend, 

Georg Wulf, he started to build his first 
single-decker aircraft, powered by a fifty- 
norse-power engine. 

Personal friendship with Wulf, also a 
wartime airman, led in 1924 to -the 
establishment of a joint company, Focke- 
Wulf, an name that was soon to become 

°J“ < £, t “ e best-known in the German 
aircraft industry. 

Aircraft designed by Henrich Focke 
amongst them the Mdwe 8 , the Bussard 
the Falke and the Ente, became house- 
hold names. For. work which had led to a 
persceptible Improvement in aircraff'sta- 
bUity he wasawardedthe title Professor by 
his home town, Bremen, Jn 1930. 


economy. Passenger fares will be far less 
than the corresponding air fares and 
probably less than the present first-class 
rail fares. 

One decided advantage of the projected 
mode of transport is that it will be 
virtually noiseless and exliaust-frec. The 
most serious technical problem tliat has 
evidently yet to be solved is that of 
transmitting electric power to drive the 
generators when train , and track will not 
come into direct contact. 

“We have contacts rather than con- 
tracts,” Dr Wolf of Krauss-Maffei noted 
In reply to a query as to the nature of ties 

with Messerschmitt-Bfllkow-Blohm . 

At the present stage of developments 
there Is fierce competition between ideas, 
but Dr Wolf left his audience in no doubt 
that at a later stage close cooperation will 
ensue. It remained to be seen whether or 
not a joint subsidiary would be set up 
with this end in view, 

Similar projects aro under development 
n Franco, Britain, Japan and (lie Soviet 
Union. 

(SDddeutsche ZeUung, IS October L970) 


Heinrich Focke, father 
of the helicopter, 
is 80 years old 


5 November 1970 

Brighter, safer I 

I 

trains on 
the way 

P assenger trains operated by Dew, 
Bundesbahn, the Ccrmaii F* i 
Railways are shortly to be given it, 
colour scheme. Between ChrlshmS 
Easter three domestic express sente? 
to be given the new look, ^ 
The basic colour will be grey Seed 
class carriages are to sport a blue sb 
first-class carriages one in orange bS 
cars and sleeping cars will boast i* 
stripe. The carriages of one nn> 
service are already painted in fen ' 
colours. If they prove a sucasri 
Bundesbahn carriages will be gfoife 
new look from 1972 on. 

From 1972 all new carriages will t 
air-conditioned. Carriage windows g . 
then be permanently shut and dm 
fitted with a lock making it impossiblit 
open them while the train is in motion. 

Passengers will be informed overbid 
speakers where the train is due to mi 
its next stop. Last but not least the lei 
facilities are to be made roomier. 




wW ? 0ck £ d «?N more 
• than thirty aircraft 6y 1935 The thirties 


(Photo i dps) 

marked the beginning of a new and most 
Important stage In his career as a designer. 
He concentrated on helicopter design. 

- Jv i ? 37 a lar 8 e number of specialists 
fjom all over the world were able to see 


.1 __ — - "wim — .I. auio see 

the first usable helicopter In the world 
already granted an official flight permit 
put through its paces. 


(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zitas 
fUr Deutschland, 7 October 1 W 

Increased air traffic 
in this country 

F light traffic in the Foderal Rep# 
continues to increase in volume. 1 > 
the first six months of the year l.lOtyH) 
flight movements were registered on 
airfields in this country, 300,000 of fca 
being commercial traffic. 

According to the latest figures suppM 
by the Federal Statistics Office in WW 
boden the number of passengers conwyri 
between January and Juno 1970 was ill 
million, an increase of twenty per cent 
over the corresponding period last ya 
Freight increased by nonrly ten percwi 
to 179,400 tons. 

(Handolabtalt, 8 October I9H) 

Focke had succeeded In considerably 
reducing the danger of die VT0L of 
generation crashing. His Focke-Wulf&l 
even landed safely with the 1 
switched off. 

At the same time the FW 61 oulptf - 1 
formed any comparable aircraft In I 
tence. Its maximum speed was U 
kilometres an hour (76 miles per hour); ; 
maximum altitude 2,439 metres (8,000 
feet) and range 109 kilometres (69 jhHm) 
After the Second World War ProfesJ 
Focke worked as an engineering cons* 
tant In Paris and London before return^ 
to Bremen to set up in consultancy .! 1 
1952 he and his team took the oppj * 1 
tunity of moving to an aeronaut* 
research centre In Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

His ambition was still to design 
construct a helicopter capable of fly^ 
speeds of between 400 and 500 Ml* 1 * 
tres an hour (250-300 miles per hour). 

The theoretical basis of an apP^Pjjf 
design had occupied him since 15™ 
when he patented the idea of P lVOt ? 
aircrews In Berlin. Designers all over 
world are still working on the Idea. 

In 1954 Focke returned to StuHPjji 
where he was appointed to the chair w 
aircraft construction at the University ® 
Technology. Two years later he wasba* 
in Bremen working on helicopters agJ ^ 1 
Design problems relating to helicopter 
of which he can justly by said to be 1 
spiritual father, continue to commanaiuj 
attention and there can be no doubt t 
this sturdy octogenarian will continue 
work on helicopter design. . 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 9 Oclober 19 
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saying. 
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Just say you’re going to tye movies or the club 
or the local. 

Then sneak out your bags, kick up your heels and go to the 
movies or the club or the local. ln NeW York or New Delhi. 

In San Francisco or Sydney, In. BUenos Aires or Bangkok. 

Any place In. the world: • 

The world's most experienced airline has all kinds of 
places. From the Northern Lights to the South Sea Islands. 

And we’ve got all kinds of budget fares and;package tours 
to get you there. ■ " :r 

We fly to 119 cities In 81 lands oii.all six continents. 

So get to a Pan Am Travel Agent fast. Then pull a fast one. 
On your boss or your neighbors or your mother-in-law. 

And gol Today. 

They'll get the Idea- Tomorrow, 

Fan Ann makes the going great. 
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Brewing brothers make monas 
life acceptable to hedonists! 


S November 1970 -Nn^ j jfo, 447 ■ 5 November 1970 
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L ike galley slaves the brothers sweat 
and toil. The barrel is opened, the tap 
driven home and the first measure is 

S oured. Without interruption the beer 
ows from the huge barrel Into jugs as 
the queue of people grows. 

The next barrel is already being rolled 
out. The strenuous work behind the 
counter is appreciated as the brew from 
malt, hops and barley is passed down to 
the milling throng of several hundred 
people chattering and laughing, making 
enough noise to burst an onlooker’s 
eardrums in the tavern at Andechs Mo- 
nastery. 

Time to eat. Large radishes are un- 
packed, bread is cut up and the meal is 
eaten and washed down with the foaming 
brew in the beer mugs so speedily that 
you would tliink the end of the world 
was nigh. 

Anyone who has ever been to Andechs 
will never forget It. The atmosphere is not 
that of a seedy bar, nor that of a tavern 
where red-faced winc-soaked boozers sing 
loud and course songs. 

The atmosphere is typically Bavarian, 
centuries old and filled with the joy of 
living and made even more fascinating by 
the fact that people come from all over 
the world to visit Andechs. 

Recommended cufsfne 


Andechs is about five kilometres (three 
miles approximately) away from the 
Ammersee w ; the little road between 
Starnbetg and HerrSching. The village is 
actually called Erling-Andechs. By car It 
“ only ten minutes from Starnberg and 
fivemlnutos ffom 1-Jeirsching, ; 

Not only are the food and drink at the 
monastery a recommendation for a visit 
but also the Tact that the trip from 
Munich takes the visitor through the 
romantic Kiental. 6 

Andechs monastery was founded by 
the Benedictine monks In 1455. It has a 
world-famous pilgrims church and was 
once one of the most important centres 
of pilgrimage In the whole world. 

A«i« e i kin i 1 ,5 of beor can be drunk at 
Andechs. AH are brewed from the water 
ot a spring at the monastery rich in 
calcium. Each year six hundred thousand 
Utres of beer are drunk at the monastery. 

Under the guidance of Father Daniel 

SSL* “rtf* ? re ? tho . beer ^ Pour it. 
Since this is Bavaria It goes without 

saying that every kind of food is available 
from bread and cheese to roasts. 

Another attractive trip is to Weltenbura 
Monastery although the brewing there il 
not carried out by the monks, but by a 
lessee In the monastery who also owns six 
local pubs. 

Monks brew the beer but unlike those 

ihMM?. haVe " 0 ^ ‘° SUpply 

Weltenburg monastery which Is near 
Kehlheim on the Danube has not only Us 
beer to recommend it. It is situated right 
by the Danube Gap only five minutes 

32 .fi 0 " 1 K ? Wheim b y car. The most 
ff easabt road to Weltenburg passes 
through Altmtthltal. Then the trip 1 takes 
you via Bedngries and RJedenburg. 

The monastery is in the shape of a 
rectangle and there is room for over 500 
people in the courtyard when the weather 
is line. As at Andechs everybody here has 
a massive thirst. The lessee Anton RQhl 
sells a million and a half litres of beer 
each year. 

There is only one kind of beer here and 
it is more bitter than the five at Andechs. 
The reason for the extra bitterness Is that 


t it contains more hops. The remit of the 
? bitterness is that it gives the drinker a 
s raring appetite. 

[ , T,ie monastery mns a grave risk of 

s becoming a tourist paradise. On bank 
holidays when the weather is fine over 
; ten thousand people eat and drink there. 

On such days seven thousand Utres of 
1 beer run down thirsty gullets. 

Weltenburg has one of the most magni- 
ficent Baroque chapels in southern Ger- 
many, founded in 600 A.D. and later 
turned into a Benedictine monastery bv 
Saint Boniface. 

It is in the year 1050 that we first hear 
of the monks bringing malt from a nearby 
farm. But it was only in the year 1580 
that official permission was given to brew 
beer by the Abbot Wolfgang Vilsmayr. 

Now Engelsberg - another historic 
monastery. According to legend Roman 
soldiers, converted to Christianity, left 
the ranks to go to Engelsberg and follow 
their new religion. 

Indisputable is the fact that Engelsberg 
Is situated at the bend in the Limes near 
Miltenberg. 

It is thought that around 1300 AD a 
chapel was built on tills small mountain 
which is less than 1,000 feet high. 
Engelsberg Monastery was built between 
1630 and 1639. 

Engelsberg, too, was and Is a place of 
pilgrimage. Pilgrims still come today on 
foot from Cologne. Succour fs waiting for 
them at the monastery. Early this century 
tills source of succour for pilgrims 
became a regular eating place. 

Today it is nin by elghty-one year-old 
Father Quirin, with two monks and four 
other employees as his staff. 

In 1969 almost 150,000 people visited 
this monastery, which was founded by 
the Capuclilns and was taken overby the 
Franciscan order in 1828. 

At tho monastery you can drink your 
dork beer while eating a bread that Is 
baked with five spices. This is made to fl 
secret recipe. Bakers in Frankfurt have 
done their utmost to get the recipe from 
Father Quirin, but lie would not bo led 

iS-l tem P talIon to reveal the secret. 
With your secret bread you con eat an 
outstanding Swiss cheese. Apart from 
their beer the monks at Engelsberg go in 
for the hard stuff — they brew their own 
plum brandy. 

Several roads lead to Miltenberg. There 

is the highway via Obemburg for those 
.Alternatively 


Beer-taster? 


there is the Nibelungenstrasse tlirough 
Wertheim for those travelling up from the 
south. 

But both these routes are likely to be 
jam-packed at weekends. There is another 
very attractive route to Engelsberg 
Monastery if you leave the autooahn at 
the Rohrbrumi turn-off between Aschaf- 
fenburg and Wlirzburg. This takes you 

Small screens 

A Jmost nine homes In every ten in the 
rTci S Republic possess a television 
Jft, P er cent of all homes In 

this country have a monochrome set and 
tour in every hundred have gone in for 
colour. One per cent have the best of 
both worlds, a colour set and a reserve in 
black and white. 

The eleven per cent unaccounted for in 
the figures provided by the Institute for 
Applied Social Science do not have “the 
box or refused to comment. 

(Telegraf, B October 1970) 


3 through the Heimbu- 
i cliental in the direc- 
tion of Eschau. From 
r Eschau you turn from 
: the highway to a little 
by-way in the direc- 
tion of Mttnchbeig and 
' Rfillbach and before 
you know it you are at 
Miltenberg and on the 
Engelsberg mountain. 

The last of the four 
beer-brewing monaste- 
ries is Kreuzbergin the 
River Rlidn. It is over 
2,800 feet above sea 
level, not far from 
Wildflecken, where the 
American forces exer- 
cise. It lies right on the 
zonal border. This 
monastery was built 
in 1692. Just like 
Andechs, Weltenburg 
and Engelsberg this 
is a famous cen- 
tre of pilgrimages. Even today the pil- 
grims come from Wtirzburg — on foot! 

It does not matter much which direc- 
tion you are approacliing Kreuzberg 
from; the autobalm turn-off Fulda South 
is an important step on the way. From 
here you go in the direction of Gerafeld. 
From Gersfeld it Is only a stone's tlirow 
to Bischofslieim, 

When you get there you have a choice. 
You can drive up to the Kreuzberg 
mountain or go on foot. By if you choose 
the latter course you have a strenuous 
walk in front of you. 

It takes about three hours going up and 
two hours coming down. By car it is 
about fifteen minutes either way. But tho 
climb is one of the most romantic In tho 
whole of tho German Mittelgcblrgo. Tho 
Rlittn area Is not densoly forested and 
therefore you can see for miles. 

On a clear evening, especially when you 
have had a Jar or two of tho monastic 
beer which the locals call Kreuzberg milk 
the sunset is a unique experience. 

At Kreuzberg Monastery it Is now 
possible to stay overnight. There is 
accommodation for around fifty people. 

Kreuzberg milk is made with water 
from a spring. The spring water contains 
all the natural minerals that cannot be 
used by the breweries that mass-produce 
their ale. 



Cycling ace Rudi Altig proposes 
to retire from racing 


No, just the brewer's helpful frlendl 

(Photo: Georg ScM3) 

Everything you ever 
wanted for sex... 

I FrankfarlerRundschou 


H elga Odbrfer said: "It will be mi 
very largo scale. Everything ava i&'i 
on tho sox markot will be (here for slits 
see and buy in Nuremberg.” 

After a long battle of words and papffl 

I-T-l i . . . * 


their ale. 1 “ wuuw 

Monastic beers are not all that alcoho- 
uc. The alcohol content is generally 
around the three per cent mark. But the 
amount that Is contained in a Krug means 
you have to be careful how you drink the 
beer or It could have a disastrous effect! 

Amazingly, any number of people 
when they hear that there are monks 

?fc OT 2 nB beer moderrl Germany feel 
the brew must be made to some secret 
jealously guarded recipe. 

But this Is pure nonsense for one very 
good reason. Monks are not exempt from 
* ; ul f , of hymens and other strict 
standards that are set for all beer brewers. 

*hir^ rale8 are Y er y argent. For one 
thing they provide that beer must be 
made from water, hops, malt and barley. 

niA°hS.,? C i the special In8 redie nt in 
fror " tbe cloisters is the water 
which comes from natural springs, and 

onIy applies t0 Andechs 

dilr?lfl t r 0uBh ,? ieir beer ma y not b e so 
different from that which can be bought 

aSWs'jarasE 

"SSS who 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 10 October 1970 ) 


Helga Odfirfcr lias won her point agaltf 
tho municipal authorities of Nuicmbflj; 
and can now stage civia total. 

Twenty-seven year-old Helga runs hw, 
shops selling all kinds of erotic accessorial 
The cxiiibition opens on 6 November as, 
will last for six days. 

This attractive snlcs-girl who admits 
that she sells sex as if it were a plate of. 
cold meat said: "All forty stalls H 
Sporthalle are booked.” 

It is expected that there will be around 
30,000 visitors to the sex show, 
offers a number of attractions apart from 
the exhibits. 

Visitors will be greeted by pretty # 
with bare breasts, and topless will be W. 
order of the day at a number of the stall 
Helga Odflrfer explained why this was# 
Important: “Unlike the Offenbach sj , 
fair we are not aiming at the retail HW* 
but directly at the consumer.” ; 

Businesslike blonde Helga said; ‘J.® 
sure that there has never been anyth®! 
quite like erota total. A number®, 
experts are coming at their own expert* 
A special show will be put on in ® ■ 
converted judo-room at the SporthW; 
where a couple who make their M 
from taking part In pornography 
invite visitors to buy sex articles. 

There is no doubt in Helga Odbrfer* 
mind that there will be a full house eve ~ 
day. 

She said: ‘Travel agencies and Amis 
still making enquiries. We have a specif 
offer for parties. On a ticket for ten, on 
gets In free.” 

First visitors to the fair will be ffljjj!' 
bers of the vice squad and a P u ° . 
prosecutor, “so that we don’t run the » 
of offending anybody's moral sense, saJU 
Helga. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 17 October 197®) 
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fl ycllng enthusiasts will look in vain for 
Uthe familiar face of 33-year-old Rudi 
|&jof Cologne at major road races next 
gm. Altig, who has starred for tills 
country for the past ten years, intends to 
mfre from road racing. 

This will be part of a gradual planned 
stirement, Altig proposing to continue 
riih six-day indoor events this winter 
jowl and perhaps next. 

What was to be billed as Altig’s last 
Bid race, a recent star-studded event in 
Pais, had to go ahead without him. “I 
was so sore after the London Six Days 
that it was just out of the question,” lie 
sadly commented. 

So Altig’s last bow from the road-racing 
scene, the departure of this country’s best 
cyclist ever, was a pretty mundane occa- 
ion. On 14 September in Clermont- 
Ferrand, France, lie ended Ills road-racing 
career with neither a win nor flowers nor 
public acclaim. 

% has he decided to step down? “I 
tm sticking to my declared intention of 
Ktiring at 35,” he explains. "Now that 
Itaiba, my Swiss team tills season, 
n probably retiring from racing and my 
nn contract has expired it is time for me 
bid on my resolve - step by step.” 

Tor ten long years I have been a 
professional racing cyclist summer and 
Rter, A doctor nas advised me not to 
athfroin one day to the next. So I am 
finying on racing this winter and maybe 
Hit next six-days season before finally 
Btiring altogether.” 

His successes last season, particularly 
fie Frankfurt World Cup races, do not 
jppear to have blinded Altig to the trend. 
“Even though I am still fit enough there 
Bn be no doubt that road-racing is 
Rooming harder work for mo. So that 
*Mns no more tours, no more classics, 
no more rond-racing at all.” 

In tlw 1970/71 season Rudi Altig will 
be taking part in all manner of six-day 
races ana earning 3,000 Marks an evening. 
But what then? 

Ten million members 
in Sports League 

T te Federal Republic Sports League 
M), an organisation to wliich all 
clubs in the country are affiliated, 
** has more than ten million members. 
J™ footballers head the list with a 
“^membership of 2.8 million (which 
5**1, of course, necessarily mean that 
^ Mllon people still play football), 
by the 2.2 million gymnasts, 
marksmen come a surprising third 
JJJJOO.OOO members, followed in their 
field an track athletes, swimmers 
W handball players. 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 16 October 1970) 


Bom in Mannheim, Altig started Ills 
career in 1951 on a borrowed lady's cycle 
In an “unknown cyclists” event. Since 
then he has come to earn more money 
and reap larger laurels than any German 
cyclist before or since. 

Rudi Altig has no definite plans for the 
future. “I have, of course, earned enough 
to be able to sit back and live comfort- 
ably for the rest of my life but a 
pensioner's life is not for me.” 

“I am an electrician by trade but I have 
will have to try and find another Job that 
provides me with an opportunity of living 
the same wonderful life I have led as a 
racing cyclist.” 

Altig’s future seems uncertain but 
during his ten years in the saddle he 
appears to have put his earnings to good 
use. His wife Christa and little daughter 
Iris will certainly be delighted to see more 
of him in the family bungalow in Eikamp, 
near Cologne. 

Looking back on his road-racing career 
Rudi Altig himself rates his 1968 win at 
San Remo as his finest hour - and not, 
oddly enough, his world championship 
win two years previously at Niirburgring. 

“I dreamt of winning the Milan-San 
Remo race as a little boy. Every year 
since 1961 I have gone all out to win this 
particular race, which has always seemed 
to me to be the race to end all races. 



Rudi Altig 

(Photo: Nordbild) 

‘That Is why San Remo was the 
crowning achievement of a long-felt per- 
sonal desire unlike the world champion- 
ship win. Not that the world champion- 
ship was not more important both as a 
sporting achievement and as a financial 
success and hence more important for my 
professional career.” 

What other successes count most for 
him? “The 1962 Tour of Spain win and 
tlie green vest in the 1961 Tour of 
France.” Rudi Altig will now end his 
career where he started it - on the track, 
where In 1959 he won three world 
championships In a row. 

(STUTTGARTER ZE1TUNG, 9 October 1970) 


Penalty kick rule to decide ties 

NOT LACKING IN THRILLS 


R eal football Hitchcocks are in the 
offing - midnight thrillers If ever 
tliere were any; a succession of penalty 
kicks to decide the outcome of a drawn 
game. The scene could be any ground at 
which a second leg of a European Cup 
match Is being held, the time... de- 
pends. 

It depends on two teams level-pegging 
after both the home and away fixtures 
and extra time in the second leg (away 
goals counting double). 

At tills point a new rule agreed by 
FIFA, the international football federa- 
tion, during the Mexico World Cup will 
come into force. The new rule is intended 
to prevent the toss of a coin deciding the 
issue after three and a half hours of 
football. 

From now on the toss of a coin will 
decide only who takes the first penalty 
kick. At least ten must be taken, five by 
each team, but in practice there could be 
twelve, sixteen, twenty or more until the 
winner is decided. 

International referee Gerhard Schulen- 
burg of Hanover comments that “Some 
solution had to be arrived at and this idea 
is at all events more sporting than merely 
shouting heads or tails.” “These penal- 
ties,” he continues, “are not a matter of 
right or wrong. They are merely a 


continuation of the game until one side Is 
eliminated.” 

Ten penalty kicks can be a more 
thrilling business than might at first 
glance appear to be the case. The details 
of how they are to be executed convoy 
some idea of the possible thrills and spills. 

The penalty kicks are taken at one goal 
only, the goal in question to be decided 
by the referee. The toss of a coin decides 
who is to take the first kick. 

The five penalty kicks each are taken In 
succession, first one team, then the other. 
Each kick must be taken by a different 
player. Any player may take over as 
goalkeeper - any one player, that is, of 
the 22 on the field during extra time. 

If the two sides are still level-pegging 
after ten penalty kicks the penalties are 
continued until one team or the other 
scores. Not until all eleven members of a 
team have taken a kick at goal can 
anyone make a second attempt. Tills, 
then, would be the twenty-third penalty 
kick! 

All players not Involved In the penalty 
kick that is In the process of being taken 
must stay within the centre circle. With 
professional players this could present 
problems. 

“It may sound ridiculous,” Schulen- 


Political agreement 
with GDR first - 
then normal sport 

A ccording to Egon Franke, Minister 
of Inter German Relations, political 
agreement must be reached before there 
can be a return to normal In sporting 
contacts with the GDR. 

Addressing Federal Republic sports jour- 
nalists In Hanover the Minister stated that 
in his opinion efforts to bring about a 
return to normal would be fruitless until a 
political groundwork had been laid for a 
general agreement In inter-German rela- 
tions. 

Herr Franke stressed that sporting 
problems could only be solved on the 
basis of a general agreement guaranteeing 
a gradual return to normal In all spheres 
and, he added, taking Into account the 
just interests of the other side. 

Politics must prepare the way for 
sporting contacts If they are to be wide 
enough In scope and extent. To tills end 
all concerned must join forces In this 
country. 'The GDR's sporting standards 
ought to be sufficient inducement,” he 
noted. 

The Minister maintained that the re- 
sumption of talks between the Sports 
Leagues of both countries, scheduled for 
20 November In Munich, need not be 
expected to result in miracles. 

At the first talks in Halle the GDR 
officials had shown a more realistic 
attitude on Individual Issues but tliere 
were no Indications of a positive general 
development In inter-German sporting 
contacts. (D1E we LTi 16 October 1970) 


burg says, “but one linesman must be 
detailed to keep an eye on the midfield, 
(hie team might just try to get their star 
penalty man a second kick at goal by 
Indulging In a swift change of shirts.” 

The emotions on and off the field 
during a battle of tills kind appear to a 
man with Gerhard Schulenburg's expe- 
rience to be a matter of course. One can 
imagine tlie deadly quiet lliat will precede 
the home team's kick, the jubilation or 
disappointment that will follow it and the 
cat-calls intended to put off the opposing 
side's klckcr, 

A start lias already been made, Honved 
Budapest having played Aberdeen in both 
matches 3-1 followed by ten penalties 
end nine goals and a final result of 9-8 for 
tlie Hungarian side. 

At some stage during the forthcoming 
Cup competition It is bound to occur 
agin. After two hours of regular play, 
some time shortly before midnight, the 
duel will commence. 

For one or two spectators at the 
ground or in their own armchairs in front 
of the television screen the excitement 
will be too much. Ten tension-packed 
penalty kicks could easily trigger off a 
heart attack. 

From the quarter-finals on the penalty 
kicks will not immediately fialiw-a- draw 
after the second leg, A third game on a 


neutral groumLWilHirst be played. But If, 
even after prfua time, the Issue Is still not 
decided, fiye and a half hours of regular 
play wIF fie followed by a tension-packed 
quarts of an hour of penalties. 

(WELT am SONNTAG, 4 October 1970} 
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Sa S 0.05 
Afg. 10 
Din 0.60 
DM 1.— 
Eic. I.— 
i SSL 0.60 
ftrg. P. 45.— 
10 c 
S3 
FB 8.— 
. . K 0.80 
bol. P. l.fiO 
N. Cr. 0.35 
Law 0.05 
FB 10.— 
R. 4.40 
Can. | 0.30 


Camoioun 

Ceylan 

Chili 

Cbypia 

Colorable 

Conga 

KinstiBca 

Congo 

Brauavllla 

Corie (Sud) 

Costa Rica 

C6te d'Ivoire 

Dahomey 

Danemaik 

RAU 

Equateur 

Espagne 


FCFA 30.— 
CR 0.60 
Esc. 0.60 
11 d 
col. 8 l-~ 


FCFA 30- 
Won 35.— 
C 0.63 
FCFA 30.— 
FCFA 30.— 
dkr. 0.00 
PT 5 — 
a. 2.50 
Ptas B 


Etals-Unli 

Ethiopia 

Flnlande 

Formosa 

Franca 

Gabon 1 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Granda-Brelagne 

Grftca 

Guadeloupe 

Guatemala 

Gayane (rang. 

Gulnge 

Halil . . 

Honduras IBe»* 


S 0.20 
elh. 8 0.30 
fink. 0.50 
NT 8 5.— 
PF 0.60 
FCFA 30.— 
lid 
Cedi 0.12 
11 d 
Dr. 4.— 
AP 0.60 
Q 0.13 
FG 0.60 
FO 30.— 
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Hong-kong 

Hongria 

Inde 

Indonesia 

Irak 

Iran 

Ir lands 

Islands 

IsraSl 

Halle 

Jamalque 

Japon 

Jordanlp — ' 


Hk S 0.70 
Ft. 1.— 
Rs 0.60 
Sp IB — 
fill 60 
RI 10.— 
lid 
Kr. 8.- 
i 0.40 
Lire 
-*80 
---Tils 50 
BAs 0.25 
fill SO 
Kip 00 
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Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

Malalele 

Mall 

Marque 

bdzambiqoe 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

NorvOga 

NouveTlB-Z61. 

Ouganda 

Pakistan 


.-M 30.— 
M 8 0.40 
■ FM 80.— 
DH 0.85 
M 8 1.50 
Esc. \<- 
C0.B3 
FCFA 30.— 
lid 
nkr. 0.90 
8c 
BAs 0.35 

Ra 0.60 


Panama 
Paraguay 
Pays-Bae 
Pftrou 
Philippines 
Pologna 
. Portugal 
R6p. Dora. 
R6p. aud-alr. 
Ruanda 
Roumanla 
Sdndgal 
Sierra Leone 
Somalle * 
Soudan 
SuAde 


B 0.19 

a is.— 

Hfl 0.50 
S 3 JO 
P.ph. 0.80 
Z1 0.90 
Etc. 1,- 
DR 8 0.15 
Rand 0.10 
P.Rw. 12.— 
Leu 0.50 
FCFA 30.— 
La 0.10 
Sh. Sam. 0.90 
PT 5 
•kr. 0.00 


Suleso PS 0.50 

Syria « ayr. O.fiO 

Tanzania EAs 0.23 

TchdcoBlovnqule Kos. 0.50 

Thallnnde B 3 

Togo . FCFA 30.— 


Thallnnde 

Togo 

Trmi(d-at- 

Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turgots 

U.R.S.S. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


BWI f 0.20 
69 M 
T t 1.29 
RU. 0.10 
P. 20.— 
B 0.60 


Vietnam (Sud) VN $ 15,— 
Yougoslavla Din. 1.— 
Zambia 11 d 




